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THE CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 


HE Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 

Canada is an association of public agencies, officials, 
and private citizens engaged or interested in public per- 
sonnel administration. The constituent public agencies of 
the Assembly are civil service commissions and boards, or 
personnel offices serving a particular governmental depart- 
ment or division. They serve national, state, and local govern- 
ments of the United States, and Dominion, provincial, and 
local areas in Canada. The Assembly was organized in 1906 by 
officials and others actually engaged in civil service and other 
public personnel activities in order to provide mutual help 
in meeting common problems and to improve public per- 
sonnel administration. A Headquarters Office has been estab- 
lished at 1313 East 60th Street in Chicago, Illinois, to serve 
as a clearinghouse for information on public personnel mat- 


ters. 








Public Personnel Administration in 


the National Emergency 


GEORGE F. GANT 





HE UNITED STATES is at war. This 

is a total war, requiring the maximum 

use of all manpower at home and on 
the front; it is an engineering war, one of 
material and machines, requiring the max- 
imum development of skills and the stra- 
tegic location of those skills. The United 
States will win this total, this engineering 
war. The speed of victory will depend in 
great part upon the speed with which per- 
sonnel is assembled, trained, and placed. 
Public personnel administration can accel- 
erate the accomplishment of this vital task 
by cooperating in the total national effort 
and by doing its job for each of the federal, 
state, and local agencies. 

This country has been engaged in a pro- 
gram of national defense since September 8, 
1939, when the President proclaimed a state 
of limited national emergency; a state of 
unlimited national emergency was _pro- 
claimed on May 27, 1941. The role of public 
personnel administration in the defense ef- 
fort, considered by the Civil Service As- 
sembly at its 32nd annual meeting, was 
scrutinized with even greater care at the 
33rd annual meeting, held at Jacksonville, 
Florida, October, 1941. This scrutiny re- 
vealed at once that, whereas the members 
of the Assembly are aware of the general 
and professional problems of personnel ad- 
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cussion, “Meeting Personnel Problems in the National 
Emergency,” at the 33rd annual meeting of the Civil 
Service Assembly, October 27, 1941; Earl DeLong, Chair- 
man, Kenneth G. Beggs, G. Lyle Belsley, Charles H. 
Bland, William L. Henderson, O. E. Myers, and Carl 
T. Sutherland participated; the summary was made 
by George F. Gant. 


ministration in the emergency, they are 
more concerned with the way in which 
public personnel agencies may best serve 
the national defense effort. It is recognized 
that each personnel agency has a clear re- 
sponsibility to serve its own jurisdiction, 
and it bears an equal responsibility to per- 
form these local functions within the pat- 
tern of the total national effort. This gen- 
eral conclusion is borne out by the treat- 
ment of specific policies and practices dis- 
cussed by and before the Assembly’s panel. 
The defense program involves a tremen- 
dous expansion of the nation’s armed forces, 
of its industrial resources, and of its gov- 
ernmental (particularly federal) functions. 
The mass rearrangement of personnel must 
be accomplished rapidly; but the program 
should be carried out in such a way as to 
limit as much as possible the competition 
between the several key defense agencies, 
and so as to disrupt the other governmental 
and economic services as little as possible. 
The absence of personnel priorities and the 
probable impracticability of establishing 
rigid priorities for manpower, makes it es- 
sential for public agencies to initiate a policy 
of cooperation and coordination with re- 
spect to their personnel practices. The 
reports presented at Jacksonville indicated 
that this kind of cooperation and coordina- 
tion was the goal of most personnel agencies. 
They were particularly concerned with posi- 
tive policies which would not bar defense 
agencies, private and public, from securing 
the transfer of personnel to defense activ- 
ities and which would not penalize the indi- 
vidual who volunteers his services. 








TREATMENT OF EMPLOYEES IN 
ARMED FORCES 


HE deferment procedure provided 

under the Selective Service Acts recog- 
nizes the need for defense personnel in in- 
dustry and government as well as in the 
armed services. Most public agencies, how- 
ever, have been very conservative in their 
deferment requests. Some refuse to request 
any such deferment, preferring to share the 
total burden by filling vacancies so created 
by an extension of their own recruitment 
programs. In addition, and almost with- 
out exception, the employee who is called to 
armed service is protected not only by the 
retention of his position or its equivalent, 
but also by the continuation of his leave, 
retirement, and seniority privileges. The 
law requires that this kind of protection, of 
course, be provided employees of the fed- 
eral government. Some agencies feel their 
responsibility so keenly that they offer re- 
instatement and other privileges to those of 
their employees who volunteer for the 
armed forces; one or two reported that 
under certain circumstances they provide 
these privileges to employees who go to the 
defense industries. Several public agencies 
continue to pay their employees in the mil- 
itary service for limited periods and in 
limited amounts. Portland, Oregon, for ex- 
ample, continues to pay an employee in 
armed service his salary for not longer than 
three months, if the amount does not ex- 
ceed $200 a month. But this is an excep- 
tional provision. Several public agencies 
protect the interests of candidates or of em- 
ployees in the armed services by retaining 
their status on employment and promotion 
registers, and by offering these individuals 
the opportunity to take promotion examina- 
tions while in camp. This practice is grow- 
ing in use. 

Policies which involve reinstatement 
privileges are also concerned with condi- 
tional appointments or other methods of 
preparing for the return of employees. 
Many agencies of the federal government 
make only contingent replacements, but 
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most other public agencies still depend 
upon normal turnover to meet their re- 
quirements. Conditional appointments 
made in these cases create difficulties; the 
majority of replacements are arranged by 
promotions, which brings about several 
changes in status for each replacement 
caused by transfer to defense service. An- 
other difficulty in the conditional appoint- 
ment system is the natural reluctance of a 
prospective candidate to accept a position 
of limited tenure. The conditional appoint- 
ment, therefore, is more frequently used as 
a device to avoid a lowering of standards 
when the available candidates possess lim- 
ited qualifications. On the whole, the 
emphasis has been upon the ways in which 
public agencies may serve the national per- 
sonnel effort without discouraging indi- 
vidual employees from volunteering for 
military or defense service. 


DEFENSE DEMANDS AND THE REGULAR JOB 


HE cooperation of public agencies in 

the national personnel job is not limited 
to the policies and practices pertaining to 
their present employees. The agencies par- 
ticipate also in the nationwide effort to re- 
cruit new staff—particularly for defense 
positions in the federal government. The 
examination registers of many local and state 
agencies have been made available to the 
United States Civil Service Commission and 
to the federal departments. Some single ex- 
aminations are given with this dual use in 
mind, and others are planned which will 
be conducted jointly. The possibilities of 


these cooperative recruitment enterprises — 


are being energetically explored by a project 
sponsored jointly by the United States Civil 
Service Commission and the Civil Service 
Assembly. It was reported to the panel that 
the use df locally developed registers has 
been in some cases more favorable to the 
federal government than to the local agency 
that created the register, and that a certain 
amount of reluctance to sever traditional 
but unjustifiable red tape was yet to be 
overcome. Current problems, however, 
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should not stand in the way of cooperation 
on the part of agencies at all levels of 
government, especially when the need for 
accelerated recruitment methods will have 
become more pressing. 

It is inevitable that a panel discussion of 
vital problems in personnel administration 
should tend to lay particular emphasis upon 
those policies and practices that would rep- 
resent the most rapid and sweeping advance 
to meet any current need. The many known 
deficiencies and gaps in the more routine 
efforts of administrators might consequently 
appear to be overlooked. While subjects in 
this category were touched upon but lightly 
during the conference, there was substan- 
tial evidence that the participants were 
aware of these weaknesses; they voiced their 
determination to bring all efforts to bear 
on correcting them to the purpose of better 
serving their own jurisdictions and of mak- 
ing the contributions of public personnel 
administration count in meeting the needs 
of the nation at war. 

The problems requiring treatment are 
obvious, and although there was some re- 
luctance on the part of the conference to 
consider departures from traditional rou- 
tines and time schedules, the problems ap- 
peared so pressing that the necessity of mod- 
ifying peacetime practices was granted. Re- 
placement was considered to be the basic 
problem. It was recognized that the flow of 
personnel to the armed forces, to defense 
industries, to public defense agencies, and to 
new and important public functions could 
not and should not be shut off or slowed up. 
This process necessarily demands that meth- 
ods and techniques which would draw new 
personnel to close up the ranks should be 
renovated and developed. It was clear that 
many new devices of the familiar positive 
recruitment process were being worked out 
and used more widely. In other words, per- 
sonnel agencies are now learning how to 
“beat the bushes” for competent and qual- 
ified candidates. They make greater use of 
radio and newspaper publicity, form more 
direct and effective relationships with the 


primary sources of candidates, and also 
make more strenuous efforts to reach in- 
dividual candidates directly. 


EMERGENCY RECRUITMENT METHODS 


HAT we call “positive recruitment,” 
is not the complete answer, however, 
because fully qualified candidates are not 
available. But there are other constructive 
recruitment methods at hand which are 
being recognized and perfected, at least in 
a few of the agencies. One of the most prom- 
ising of these is “positive classification,” or 
the rearrangement of responsibilities and 
functions to use fully the now unused capac- 
ities of the available staff. Another is the 
aggressive use of training as an integral part 
of recruitment. This process might be called 
recruitment-training. Either or both of these 
methods would seem to promise better re- 
sults than the lowering of standards, which 
all personnel and other public adminis- 
trators fear but sometimes accept. Inci- 
dentally, the lowering of standards is prob- 
ably a misleading conception inasmuch as 
it presumes an ability to define minimum 
standards in the absolute rather than to 
judge desirable standards in terms of the 
relative qualifications of available candi- 
dates. In the past we have been able to at- 
tract candidates for positions which do not 
require the use of their full abilities and 
potentialities. This fact is the key to one 
solution of the problem of replacement. 
The term “positive classification” has 
been used to mean the analysis of functions 
and work loads in terms of the available 
staff, and the organization of work and the 
delegation of responsibilities on the basis of 
this analysis. If technical supervision is thin 
in one section of an agency, for example, it 
is not inconceivable that it could be 
strengthened by increasing the number of 
levels in the administrative hierarchy. Or, 
if positions normally held by persons qual- 
ified to work independently cannot be filled, 
the work might be satisfactorily arranged 
by creating more positions involving less 
independence, and instituting closer super- 
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vision on the part of the better trained em- 
ployees. A somewhat similar technique is the 
assignment of employees in pools rather 
than on an individual basis. This device 
enables the employer to use all the time of 
each employee; when areas of work are too 
finely divided it is sometimes difficult to 
keep each employee fully occupied. 

The term “‘recruitment-training,” as used 
during the panel discussion, designates a 
process of recruitment at a level or grade 
lower than that to be filled, when fully 
qualified candidates are not available. 
Rather than to lower standards, candidates 
with tested potentialities are recruited on 
the basis of a formal training plan which 
involves supervised production work, and 
which, when supplemented by related train- 
ing, produces the skills and qualifications re- 
quired in the positions which must be filled. 
This process allows the productive work to 
continue without lag while it permits the 
recruitment of potentially more able people 
than would the acceptance of lower stand- 
ards. This approach holds greater possibil- 
ities for constructie solution than does a 
device more often used at present, namely, 
breaking down positions into smaller com- 
ponent skills which are then defined in jobs 
for which qualified personnel can be re- 
cruited. Although this latter device has its 
merits and its advocates, its major limita- 
tion, unless related to a training program, 
is that it involves the use of more employees. 

Another and less constructive way of 
meeting the competition for personnel has 
been the piecemeal adjustment of com- 
pensation schedules. Such adjustments, ex- 
cept as they are based on a sound and con- 
tinuous pay policy, have proved deleterious 
to employee morale and to consistent ad- 
ministrative handling of personnel. Even 
an adjustment of compensation schedules 
as a whole has led to difficulty when it has 
not been based on a foundation more sound 
than that of buying the interest and loyalty 
of employees. Furthermore, the lack of any 
sound pay policy would appear to involve 
an agency in a spiral of wage adjustments. 
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Public agencies have more often than not 
been unrealistic about salary scales, even 
when scales based upon sound classification 
plans existed. The unfortunate tradition, 
which persists in many jurisdictions, that 
public employment is less worthy of re- 
muneration than private employment for 
similar work, reaps a sad reward in times 
like these. Increment and bonus plans and 
the relation of service ratings to salaries, 
while they merit some attention as corol- 
laries to the larger problem, have often 
seemed to divert attention from the basic 
issue. The panel discussion did not imply 
that compensation schedules should not be 
adjusted. It emphasized that they should 
be reviewed, but on the basis of a sound, 
over-all approach, perhaps related to rates 
prevailing in private agencies, and not on 
bases concerned only with meeting im- 
mediate competitive or cost-of-living pres- 
sures. 


CooRDINATION OF DEFENSE AND 
NON-DEFENSE AGENCIES 


N SPITE of the general recognition of 
the need to release employees to the 
agencies most directly related to national 
defense, the panel discussion made clear that 
there must be some intelligent appraisal of 
the competing desires as between defense 
units and non-defense units within the same 
agency. In May, 1941, the United States 
Civil Service Commission was directed, by 
Executive Order, to refuse examinations or 
certification to any employee who did not 
submit the written assent of his department 
on the basis of the comparative value of the 
location of that employee’s services. ‘This 
kind of rigidity is not often necessary in 
smaller public jurisdictions, but in many 
cases its counterpart is found in less formal 
arrangements. 

The need for coordination within or be- 
tween public defense units or agencies and 
non-defense units or agencies also pointed 
to a review of priorities on personnel ac- 
tions. While admitting the requirements of 
speed on the part of defense agencies, the 
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techniques so far used have not appeared 
satisfactory; they leave the personnel agency 
subject to great pressure from urgent and 
insistent administrators. The panel discus- 
sion revealed that priority measures, 
whether effected through normal proce- 
dures or special expediting procedures, 
have not wholly relieved either the pressure 
for swift action nor the absolute need of 
qualified employees. 

Mr. Charles H. Bland, President of the 
Canadian Civil Service Commission, who 
has had more experience with these war- 
time pressures than most, was insistent that 
the principles of good personnel administra- 
tion should be observed, but that sacred 
cows should be drowned or shot when this 
drastic measure is required to get the job 
done. The sacred cows in public personnel 
administration in the United States com- 
prise a large herd whose bovine attractions 
are lost upon the administrator with a job 
to get done. He cannot be expected to wait 
out the milking process. The principles of 
sound public personnel administration will 
stand the test—we need have no fear for 
them. If some current practices do not get 
results, however, those practices must go; 
the tendency of some agencies and admin- 
istrators to identify practices with principles 
endangers the principles. This danger 
threatens not only the principles of per- 
sonnel administration, but also the contri- 
bution that personnel administration is de- 
termined to make to the defense effort. 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF SPEED 
Mer of the pressures on current prac- 

tices grow out of the need and not 
merely the desire for speed in staffing to 
get a job done. Many narrow, refined ex- 
aminations, near technical perfection, may 
be perfectly valid when the time and ability 
to predict personnel needs permits. The 
use of staff, the duplication of effort, and 
the short register-life which characterize 
certain technically perfect examinations 
might tend, however, in the current situa- 
tion, to be barriers to good personnel ad- 


ministration. Examinations for larger cat- 
egories, either by agency, area, or series 
of positions, or all three, were indicated as 
necessary to meet the existing recruitment 
requirements. This device, supplemented 
by open and continuous register practices, 
would simplify, speed up, and lend economy 
and efficiency to recruitment and examina- 
tion. Moreover, the availability of these 
broad category registers would, in many 
instances, permit a placement examination 
for selection involving the choice of a candi- 
date for a specific position at a known time 
and place. This device would seem to make 
the selection process more rather than less 
competitive. The use of “‘selective certifica- 
tion” is a step in this direction. 

The requirements of speed are not 
limited to the preparation of registers. They 
apply also to the red tape which now ob- 
structs the process of getting an employee 
on the job. The emphasis now placed al- 
most universally upon specific personnel 
action control involves, as every personnel 
administrator knows, a review and re-review 
of every personnel action proposal. This ac- 
tion not only takes time in itself, it also de- 
tracts from the freedom of the personnel 
staff to master its job and devise and apply 
the positive techniques that must be de- 
veloped if the personnel part of the defense 
effort is to succeed. Moreover, a chain of 
reviews and approvals disperses responsi- 
bility so extensively that the adequacy of 
any one such review is open to serious ques- 
tion. An increasing number of the personnel 
agencies, including the United States Civil 
Service Commission, are searching out 
methods of delegating authority so that ac- 
tions may be taken on the job without 
causing unnecessary duplication of review 
and delay. It is at this point that the distinc- 
tion between principles, such as selection 
from competitive registers and adherencé 
to a classification plan, may be distinguished 
from questionable practices such as the 
time-consuming development of too-narrow 
registers and the multiple review of a 
recommended action. 








CONCLUSION 

c- WAS heartening that the panel’s dis- 

cussion should lead to these conclusions: 
first, that public personnel agencies feel a 
responsibility both for the total national 
personnel job and for the personnel re- 
quirements of their own jurisdictions; 
second, that personnel administrators were 
fully aware that their services and accom- 
plishments can be measured only by the 
success of the agency depending upon such 
services, rather than as measured by some 
remote standards unrelated to needs of the 
agencies. The national crisis has brought 
home this fact, that the job has to be done 
and done well, that rapid and effective 
staffing is indispensable. The personnel pro- 
cedures that contribute to this end are valid; 
those which do not are invalid, regardless 
of the degree of perfection of some tech- 
nique unrelated to time and place. This 
lesson, it is hoped, has been learned so well 
that it will not require relearning when 
normal times return. May there never again 
be a temptation to define the objectives of 
personnel administration separately from 
the objectives of the agencies served. 

These conclusions, favorable and en- 
couraging as they may be, should not dim 
the light which must be thrown on prob- 
lems still to be faced. Many policies and 
practices devised to meet the present need, 
as illustrated by reinstatement privileges 
for employees in the armed forces, will un- 
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doubtedly require corollary policies and 
practices to meet the obligations and re- 
quirements that will mature between now 
and the end of the emergency period. 
Further, in spite of a growing awareness of 
the serious and gigantic effort required by 
total war, many public personnel agencies 
are not anticipating their full load. A pre- 
view of provisions that must be anticipated 
is contained in a recent order of the 
Canadian government, reported at the As- 
sembly’s meeting; this order operates 
against the appointment to the civil service 
of physically fit men between the ages of 
18 and 45, inclusive, except as the public 
interest is involved. During the last world 
war, women comprised nearly 75 per cent 
of the federal appointments made by Wash- 
ington; in the field branches of the service 
the proportion was about one woman to 
two men. A personnel agency with a realistic 
approach to its problems of the immediate 
and far future is warned by facts such as 
these. 

The Jacksonville meeting of the Civil 
Service Assembly, as its thought was re- 
flected in the panel discussion, left no doubt 
that those who represent public personnel 
administration are determined to antici- 
pate these problems. They are resolved to 
make sure that the handling of personnel 
in the public service, on the front, and in 
defense industry will make its appropriate 
contribution to ultimate victory. 
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Personnel Agency 


OLIVER C. SHORT 


Internal Management of a Central 





ject serves at least to break its de- 

velopment into sufficiently small par- 
cels to be analyzed and readily understood. 
The central personnel agency was originally 
established by law for the purpose of stamp- 
ing out or mitigating the effects of spoils 
practices in government. The agency thus 
created was accordingly a law enforcing 
agency, and it is not surprising to find the 
program adopted by such a body as being 
one of control and regulation. 

This control program involved among 
other things the establishment of eligible 
lists of persons qualified for government 
positions without regard to their political 
or religious opinions or affiliations, and the 
enforcing of the use of such lists by appoint- 
ing officials within certain narrow limits 
also established by law. These limitations 
on the appointing officials’ latitude of dis- 
cretion have become commonly known as 
the rule of 3, 2, 5, or whatever the combina- 
tion might be. 

Accordingly, this control body found it- 
self confronted with the necessity of per- 
forming certain technical work involved in 
preparing, conducting, and rating examina- 
tions for the establishment of such lists. 
Early, therefore, in the history of central 
personnel agencies two rather distinct func- 
tions developed which might roughly be 
termed clerical and examining. 


\" HISTORICAL approach to a sub- 





Ottver C. SHort is Director of Personnel, United 
States Department of Agriculture. This article is adapted 
from a paper presented by Mr. Short at the 1941 Annual 
Meeting of the Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada. 





PoLicy FORMATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Wis rare exceptions in the United 
States, the central personnel agency 
has been administered by a board or a com- 
mission. In some instances the board has 
been full time, while in many other in- 
stances only part time service has been re- 
quired of the board members. Experiments 
with an intermediate organizational struc- 
ture have been tried from time to time and 
in various places, requiring full time on the 
part of one board member, a chairman, and 
part time on the part of others, as associates. 
But regardless of whether the board or com- 
mission is full time or part time, the func- 
tions of the boards have been essentially the 
same, and the administration has been pos- 
sessed with the typical weaknesses, as well as 
strengths, of commission or board type of 
management. 

Because of the early concept of the place 
of the commission in the governmental 
setup, a preponderance of commissioners 
have come from the legal profession, al- 
though around the commission tables repre- 
sentatives of other professions, businesses, 
trades, vocations, and avocations have been 
as varied as the typical Board of Selectmen 
of a New England town government. Race, 
color, and sex have not been a bar to a place 
around the commission table. In the main, 
the qualification requirements for commis- 
sioners have been integrity, good character, 
reputation in the community, and a belief 
in the attainment of good government 
through merit practices. 

The type and functions of the commis- 
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sion, here briefly stated, has to a great extent 
shaped the internal management of the 
agency. Typically a board or commission re- 
quires the services of a secretary for the 
many-sided purposes of recording actions of 
the board, keeping minutes, preparing 
agendas for board meetings, and maintain- 
ing a continuity of procedure. The secre- 
taries have had their duties extended in 
many agencies to cover the supervision of 
employees engaged in record making and 
record keeping, the maintenance and opera- 
tion of files, and the performance of corre- 
spondence work. 

The examining work early developed to 
such a proportion that a special division was 
made of this type of work under a chief 
examiner or technical head. Coordination 
of the two recognized fields has been 
brought about in some agencies by consoli- 
dating the work of the secretary and chief 
examiner in the same person. Almost in- 
variably, however, the administrative con- 
trol and policy forming prerogatives re- 
mained with the commission. The influence 
and policies of the commission flow down 
through the head or heads of the major op- 
erating functional units to the lower levels 
of the scalar chain or administrative hier- 
archy. 


MOopDERN TRENDS 


N RECENT years the emphasis of the 
central personnel agency has shifted 
from control and enforcement to coopera- 
tion and service. This is especially notice- 
able in laws creating personnel agencies that 
have been adopted since 1937. As this has 
come about the internal management of the 
agency has shifted from the dominantly 
clerical functions to the predominantly 
technical functions of the agency. This has 
meant the strengthening of the head of the 
technical division and the subordinating of 
the head or functions of the purely clerical 
division until at the present time the domi- 
nant type of management for the central 
personnel agency is a single head—a person- 
nel director serving to coordinate and inte- 
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grate all of the functions of the agency for 
service and cooperation under the policies 
established by a lay commission. 

As the work of government has expanded 
into scientific and technical fields a greater 
technical specialization has been required 
from officials and employees of government. 
As the jurisdiction of the central personnel 
agencies has been extended outward and up- 
ward, the technical demands upon the cen- 
tral personnel agencies have been increased 
and enlarged to meet the technical require- 
ments of government. For example, it is be- 
lieved, now, that an examination for an 
economist should be conducted by an econo- 
mist of competence equal to the person or 
persons being examined; that an architect 
examination should be conducted by archi- 
tects equally as competent as the architects 
required by the government, and so on 
throughout the fields of specialists in gov- 
ernment work. This has meant the breaking 
up of the examination work of the person- 
nel agency along certain rather clearly de- 
fined occupational lines. 

With the growing conviction that an op- 
erating officer may be privileged to make his 
appointment from among the highest three 
names of a list all of whom are qualified 
for the position that he has vacant, and not 
simply from a list of persons who have taken 
an examination in a related field, certifica- 
tion of eligibles has shifted from the purely 
clerical task of the sending of three names 
from an established register and compelling 
selection from the three to a technical proc- 
ess calling for considerable, familiarity on 
the part of the person certifying concerning 
the technical requirements of the job being 
filled. For a like reason an increasing em- 
phasis is being placed upon the technical re- 
quirements of persons competent to handle 
transfers, reinstatements, and reemploy- 
ment lists. 


MANAGEMENT METHODS 


_— change in the requirements of gov- 
ernmental jurisdictions and the changed 
concept of the place of the central personnel 
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agency as a service agency to a technical gov- 
ernment has necessitated the application of 
principles of scientific management from 
top to bottom of the personnel agency. Fur- 
thermore, it has involved the necessity for 
the application of these principles to the 
various levels of the scalar chain or adminis- 
trative hierarchy of the agency. Accordingly, 
in the personnel agency, as well as in other 
government organizations, the conference 
technique between supervisors and subordi- 
nates is becoming an increasingly common 
and necessary administrative tool. 

There are authorities who say that, in a 
business organization, 16 per cent are 
supervisors or management and 84 per cent 
are workers. There are other administrative 
authorities who contend that there is no line 
of separation between management and 
workers, but that everyone in an organiza- 
tion should share in management in pro- 
portion to his abilities. Whichever philoso- 
phy we accept (and personally I am a 
disciple of the latter), there seems to be no 
division of opinion that it is essential that 
the line of communication be kept open 
from the lowest grade worker in an organiza- 
tion to the highest rank of top management, 
and that the line must be a two-way line so 
that the policies and philosophy of top man- 
agement can be understood and shared at 
all levels even to the lowest ranking em- 
ployee. An understanding of the objectives, 
and the organization and procedures for at- 
taining the objectives must be shared by all. 

If this a generally accepted philosophy, 
and I believe it must be accepted, certainly 
by members of this group, the responsibility 
for maintaining the two-way connections be- 
longs to the line officials supplemented and 
augmented by the introduction of adminis- 
trative tools and techniques and by advice, 
encouragement, stimulation, and instruc- 
tion of the staff officials. 

I would like to submit that there are two 
methods of doing this. The first is typically 
illustrated in the internal management of 
the Socony Oil Company, and in the federal 
Civil Service Commission, briefly described 
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as the application of the conference tech- 
nique at the various supervisory levels, and 
designated as “A,” “B,” “C,” “D,” etc., con- 
ferences. Beginning at the top with top man- 
agement and from there on down through 
the supervisory levels conference meetings 
are held at which the plans, policies, pro- 
cedures, and methods of attaining objectives 
are worked out and made clear to everybody 
in the conference. There is thus set up at the 
top an example of procedure for supervisors 
at lower levels to follow even down to the 
first line supervisors, for the purpose of pick- 
ing up and transmitting policies, plans, and 
procedures to lower levels and finally to 
those workers who in turn have no one to 
supervise. 

The second means of attaining the objec- 
tive is for the staff officials in the various 
staff specialties, after having cleared the 
way by personal contact and conference with 
the supervisors in the several top levels, to 
give instructions on conference methods and 
techniques to the first line supervisors and 
assist and aid them in picking up and trans- 
mitting to the workers the policy of man- 
agement. 

Whichever of these procedures is followed 
it means an application of the conference 
method as a tool of supervision and man- 
agement, a procedure for keeping open the 
two-way channel from top management to 
the employee of lowest rank. It should be 
understood that the conference is not just 
a place for giving information and instruc- 
tion, but for working out and developing 
plans, procedures and practices, and for de- 
veloping understanding. It is a two-way 
process. Indoctrination is understanding, 
not inoculation. 


“PosDCORB’’—THE ELEMENTS OF 
MANAGEMENT 
| i nage Luther Gulick has adopted 
from the functional analysis reported 
by Henri Fayol in his “Industrial and Gen- 
eral Administration” seven elements of 
management, or, as he calls it, the work of 
the chief executive. In this adaptation he 
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has coined an eight-letter “made” word 
which spells nothing but which I challenge 
anyone to get out of his mind if he has once 
memorized it. The combination of letters is 
‘“‘PospcorB,” and here are its elements: 

P for Planning—that is working out in broad out- 
line the things that need to be done and the 
methods for doing them to accomplish the purpose 
set for the enterprise; 

O for Organizing—that is the establishment of 
the formal structure of authority through which 
work subdivisions are arranged, defined and co-or- 
dinated for the defined objective; 

S for Staffing—that is the whole personnel func- 
tion of bringing in and training the staff and main- 
taining favorable conditions of work; 

D for Directing—that is the continuous task of 
making decisions and embodying them in specific 
and general orders and instructions and serving as 
the leader of the enterprise; 

CO for Co-ordinating—that is the all important 
duty of interrelating the various parts of the work; 

R for Reporting—that is keeping those to whom 
the executive is responsible informed as to what is 
going on, which thus includes keeping himself and 
his subordinates informed through records, research 
and inspection; 

B for Budgeting—with all that goes with budget- 
ing in the form of fiscal planning, accounting and 
control, 

It is clear that a single head or even a com- 
mission cannot adequately comprehend and 
embrace all of these elements. In the first 
place it becomes necessary for the top man- 
agement to have the technical and profes- 
sional advice and consultation of staff execu- 


tives and workers. It is likewise clear that 


in the administration of these seven ele- 
ments delegation of responsibility and au- 
thority is also essential. Thus, steps of super- 
visory levels are established and each head 
of a department becomes not a part of an in- 
dependent department but a subdivision of 
the executive himself; the heads of bureaus 
become not a part of a bureau but a sub- 
division of the department head; the heads 
of divisions become not a part of a division 
but a subdivision of the bureau head; the 
supervisors or heads of sections become not 
a part of sections but a subdivision of the 
head of the divisions; and the workers be- 
come not individual entities but a sub- 
division of the supervisor. 

In this way the work of each worker be- 
comes a part of the job of the chief execu- 
tive merely delegated to the worker to do. 
A two-way channel is accordingly kept 
clear from top to bottom of any integrated 
and properly co-ordinated organization. 
There must be no gap or dam on the way 
from top management to the lowest ranking 
worker, nor from the lowest ranking worker 
to top management. If there is, in the case 
of a central personnel agency, while man- 
agement may be imbued with the philoso- 
phy of service and cooperation, those fur- 
ther down the line may still be operating on 
the basis of a law enforcement and control 
program. 
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difficult to measure and even more 

difficult to evaluate. It is frequently 
confused with mere change in procedures or 
methods. In the field of personnel selection, 
it seems, however, that there have been a 
number of significant trends which might 
be worthy of mention. 

One of the most obvious changes in the 
picture of personnel selection which may 
even be considered progressive has been the 
rather considerable increase in the formal 
application of merit systems to the various 
Social Security agencies throughout the 
country. Merit system supervisors have now 
been appointed in all of the States and Ter- 
ritories to administer programs for the se- 
lection of employees on the basis of merit. 
Approximately 100,000 state employees in 
employment security and public assistance 
programs are now covered under such sys- 
tems. Programs operating in the various 
states with federal funds granted by the 
United States Public Health Service and the 
Children’s Bureau are also operating under 
merit systems, in many cases jointly with the 
Social Security Board programs. 

Most of these programs may be said to be 
in their initial phases. Many of the incum- 
bents were permitted to retain their posi- 
tions merely by obtaining a passing grade on 
the examinations, and the true worth of the 
methods of selection will not fully be dem- 


Piiicate vo in any field of endeavor is 
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onstrated until all employees of the agencies 
involved are taken from the top of eligible 
registers. Nevertheless, there is an observ- 
able trend toward acceptance of the system 
by administrators, employees and the pub- 
lic, and an admission, even though at times 
a grudging one, that the caliber of personnel 
has been materially improved. 

Whether or not there is any causal rela- 
tionship, it is a fact that, following the estab- 
lishment of these programs in a number of 
states, there has been a public demand re- 
sulting in an extension of merit system pro- 
grams to the other state departments and to 
cities and counties. In some cases this has 
resulted in a legal base being provided for 
the existing merit systems; in others, varying 
numbers of other personnel have been in- 
cluded up to virtual state-wide coverage. It 
may be predicted that there will be a con- 
tinuing extension of coverage during the 
next few years. 


COOPERATION OF CIvIL SERVICE AGENCIES 


AN ANNOYING but seemingly inherent 
phase of any administration, public or 
private, is the tendency of individuals, given 
certain authority and functions, to guard 
jealously what they have and to try avidly to 
attain more, even when it becomes apparent 
to all concerned that some of these indi- 
viduals have overlapping functions. It some- 
times is almost impossible to reorganize 
work on the basis of pure efficiency rather 
than on the basis of personalities. The busi- 
ness of selecting public employees is not en- 
tirely without this cancerous tendency. In 
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one metropolitan area, for example, tests 
for clerks, stenographers, typists, and a host 
of other common classes are given regularly 
by five separate civil service jurisdictions, 
federal, state, city, county, and the local 
school board with an overlap of candidates 
probably running close to go per cent. 
Unfortunately any report of progress in 
this field is necessarily meager. There have 
been some tendencies, however, which it is 
hoped may be accelerated. ‘The State of Cali- 
fornia, for example, has on a number of 
occasions given joint examinations with 
various cities and counties for a number of 
positions. The City and County of Los An- 
geles recently cooperated in the administra- 
tion of the large examination for policemen 
and deputy sheriffs. The Social Security 
Board has adopted a policy of refusing to 
match or grant funds to a given agency 
within a state for a separate set of examina- 
tions for positions common to another So- 
cial Security agency within that state. A 
considerable amount of encouragement has 
been given to the various state agencies in 
the use of federal registers and a number of 
states have made appointments, especially 
in the personnel field, of individuals who 
were within reach on a federal register. En- 
couragement has also been given to the use 
of other state registers. For example, a recent 
nation-wide examination given for merit 
system supervisors in Colorado will in all 
probability be used by a number of other 
states, thereby saving the expense of a dupli- 
cate examination. It is probably too much 
to hope that even the stark necessity of 
mobilizing for defense purposes all available 
human resources will result in any appre- 
ciable amount of amalgamation of overlap- 
ping systems, but there are at least a few 
straws in the wind indicating a tendency 
toward cooperation in eliminating overlap 
and its waste of time, effort and funds. 


Jos SPECIFICATIONS 
HERE seems to be a desirable trend in 
the drafting of job specifications which 
gives at least some indication of an improve- 





ment rather than a change. The adminis- 
tration of operating programs in many 
jurisdictions has been, it is felt, definitely 
hampered by arbitrary and unrealistic mini- 
mum qualifications set up for entrance to 
examinations. Seemingly these minimum 
qualifications were arrived at on an a priori 
basis without any objective statistical studies 
attempting even to arrive at a rough guess 
of the critical score in this regard. 

Frequently unrealistic minimum quali- 
fications have been advocated by interested 
pressure groups. It might even be said that 
there is a definite cycle somewhat along these 
lines: First a position is set up and given 
a title (e.g. janitor). Duties, a job descrip- 
tion, and vague minimum qualifications are 
established. Individuals of varying degrees 
of training and experience are appointed. 
Then, an association of janitors is formed 
which agitates for a change in title from 
“janitor” to “sanitarian.” The association 
then agitates for an increase in the mini- 
mum qualifications necessary for future en- 
trance to this work and, of course, an in- 
crease in pay. Having accomplished this, the 
association decides to recognize certain 
schools which give acceptable courses for 
sanitarians. Thereupon the association se- 
cures a raising of the standards necessary for 
official recognition of schools deciding to 
give these courses in the future. ‘Then the 
association decides that only graduates of 
schools recognized by the association may 
be admitted to the guild, and that only 
schools recognized by the guild may produce 
graduates. The next phase is that there is a 
general public reaction against such skul- 
duggery, and in the final phase, legislatures 
abolish any minimum requirements for the 
position of “‘sanitarian,” as well as of all 
other public positions, and may even abolish 
the entire merit system with its new-fangled 
ideas. 

While this cycle has not started in some 
classes of positions and has not been com- 
pleted in others, in at least one class of posi- 
tions it has been completed in several states 
and a trend which seems to be a healthy one 
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is to do away with absolute minima as far 
as announced qualifications in training and 
experience are concerned and to substitute 
therefor “desirable qualifications.” This 
seems to have several advantages. For one 
thing, desirable qualifications would not 
exclude from the written examination 
younger individuals who may lack a few 
weeks or months of the required experience 
and would admit recent college graduates 
who may be able to perform their work even 
more acceptably than people with greater 
experience. For another thing, desirable 
qualifications may be set even higher than 
minimum qualifications and yet secure ac- 
ceptance of that considerable body of the 
public which reacts negatively to anything 
in the way of absolute minimum qualifica- 
tions for admittance to examinations. The 
civil service body can actually raise its stand- 
ards by considering persons barely pos- 
sessing the desirable qualifications as barely 
achieving a passing grade in this part of the 
examination. 

Such a system, of course, throws a greater 
burden on the written examination, but 
this, it seems, is an advantage rather than a 
disadvantage. It is believed by most people 
familiar with examining procedures that a 
written examination has at least a possibil- 
ity of being a more valid and reliable instru- 
ment than a mere count of the number of 
years experience or the number of formal 
courses of instruction that an individual has 
had. 


THE RATING OF TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 


_——e in this field is indicated by 
what seems to be a generally accepted 
recognition of certain basic principles to be 
applied in the construction of rating scales. 
One, based upon the Ebbinghus memory 
curve, might be stated simply to the effect 
that remote experience is less valuable than 
recent experience. Rating scales based on 
this principle tend to give a diminishing 
amount of credit as the experience pre- 
sented is more remote in time. Many scales, 
with some degree of reasonableness, give no 





credit whatever for experience beyond a cer- 
tain arbitrarily fixed limit such as ten years. 
This, it seems, has the desirable effect of 
giving no credit beyond a certain maximum, 
thereby tending to reduce the correlation of 
test scores with mere chronological age. It 
might be noted parenthetically that in a re- 
cent unpublished study, the results of an 
unassembled examination in which credit 
was given year-for-year for acceptable ex- 
perience correlated highly, as would be ex- 
pected, with chronological age and showed 
practically no correlation with anything 
else, such as service ratings. Test literature 
fails to reveal any abilities so highly cor- 
related with age, assuming an adult popula- 
tion. There seems to be every justification 
for the principle of establishing a maximum 
amount of credit for mere years of ex- 
perience. 

Another principle commonly recognized 
in the construction of rating scales is that 
there is something more than two grades 
of experience, namely, acceptable and un- 
acceptable, but that, of the acceptable types 
of experience, there are varying degrees of 
pertinency and varying degrees of worth for 
the position for which the candidate is being 
examined. Asa result, rating scales are being 
devised with several levels of credit possible 
for any one point in time, the levels repre- 
senting an attempt to evaluate the degrees 
of pertinency. 

Another tendency seemingly important is 
a recognition that progressive experience, 
other things being equal, is more valuable 
than regressive experience. Thus of two 
candidates having the same amount of ex- 
perience and with the same degrees of perti- 
nency, that candidate who has progressed 
would seem to be better than the candidate 
who has regressed, and most rating scales 
make some attempt to provide for this 
factor. 

It might be argued that the inclusion of 
rating scales for rating training and experi- 
ence should not be listed at all as progress 
in personnel selection and that the methods 
still used in a number of jurisdictions which 
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consist of an examiner looking over a can- 
didate’s application and subjectively assign- 
ing a number thereto, are still to be desired. 
While making no claim for any greater 
validity of a rating scale system based on the 
principles mentioned above, and while mak- 
ing no claim that previous training and ex- 
perience have any relationship whatever to 
success on a job, it is claimed that a rating 
scale properly designed and with adequate 
definitions of the levels or degrees of perti- 
nency will give a more reliable rating of 
candidates, will make for better public ac- 
ceptance of the rating process, and may even 
increase the validity from something like 
.02 tO .03. 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS 


NYONE looking over the examination 
files of a civil service jurisdiction which 
has been operating for some time will note 
changes in the character and content of writ- 
ten examinations. The notoriously unreli- 
able essay type of examination has all but 
disappeared. By most examining technicians 
this is considered an improvement. Objec- 
tive type examinations have been substi- 
tuted in many instances even for the higher 
classes of positions. Even the objective type 
examination has shown some changes in 
recent years. There seems to be a tendency 
to get away from the true-false type and to 
substitute the multiple choice type of ques- 
tion. Whether or not this is an improvement 
from a Statistical point of view is debatable 
although most studies show a slightly higher 
reliability of the multiple choice type. Al- 
though the latter type of examination ques- 
tion is more difficult to construct, it is felt by 
many purely on a subjective basis that it is a 
more desirable type of question. Since noth- 
ing is wholly true or wholly false (even this 
statement), it is sometimes extremely difh- 
cult to decide whether a statement is 51 
per cent true or 51 per cent false. It seems to 
be much more satisfying from the point of 
view of the candidate if he is given a chance 
to pick out the best of several possible an- 
swers to a given question. 


DECREASE IN UNASSEMBLED EXAMINATIONS 


CO sign of progress which most exam- 
ining technicians will agree is a healthy 
one is a decrease in the number of unas- 
sembled examinations and a corresponding 
increase in written examinations of the ob- 
jective type. 

Considerable work has been done on the 
reliability and some on the validity of ex- 
aminations. The work done to establish 
the reliability and validity of unassembled 
examinations is practically nil. Although it 
may be assumed on an a priori basis that 
accounting positions, for example, might 
best be filled from among those applicants 
who have had accounting experience, it is 
extremely doubtful if anyone is willing to 
indicate exactly how much accounting ex- 
perience is necessary and whether one 
month of experience less than this amount 
is a valid reason for disqualification. 

When training and experience are scored 
in conjunction with an objective type writ- 
ten examination and with a fairly well con- 
trolled oral examination, the fact that the 
training and experience scores have prac- 
tically no correlation with the other scores 
signifies nothing as to the validity of the 
training and experience scores; but since 
there is at least some reason for having a 
modicum of faith in the written exami- 
nation, the low correlation between the 
written examination and training and ex- 
perience scores raises, at least with some, a 
certain degree of scepticism as to the validity 
of an unassembled examination based on 
training and experience stores alone with- 
out the other measures which could and 
should be used. 

One administrator, looking at the results 
of a recent unassembled examination, re- 
marked that it would be a fairly good list 
if turned upside down. He may well have 
been right. Those applicants for a mediocre 
position who offer long years of experience 
obviously are not the best applicants, while 
those with the least experience are more apt 
to have been trained not only recently but 
better. 
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PERFORMANCE TESTS 


[* THE field of performance tests, some 
progress might be noted. Two articles in 
Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, by Koran! describe four performance 
tests developed for the examination pro- 
gram of the Employment Board for the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Assist- 
ance. A recent article by Cozad? in Public 
Personnel Review gave a good description 
of work being done in this field in the City 
of Los Angeles. At the last meeting of the 
American Psychological Association, Gotts- 
danker described a test for prediction of 
calculating machine proficiency which sug- 
gests certain pencil and paper techniques 
that might be substituted for the more ex- 
pensive performance tests. The work of Sea- 
shore, Buxton, and McCloy on motor skills 
may later lead to some practical applications 
in the field of performance testing for vari- 
ous types of positions. 


, 
y, 


ORAL EXAMINATIONS 


yf poem seems to have been a healthy 
tendency in recent years to recognize the 
oral examination, not as a means of deter- 
mining the knowledges, aptitudes and skills 
of individuals, which can be better and more 
accurately determined by other means, nor 
as a means of evaluating the education and 
experience which a candidate has had, 
which rating can be much more readily and 
accurately obtained from a properly de- 
signed application blank supplemented by 
investigations, but to consider the oral ex- 
amination merely as a means of determining 
those aspects of an individual’s personality 
which are likely to increase the probability 
of success on the job. 

Whether we like it or not, success in al- 
most any position is based not only on tech- 
nical competence but on the ability of the 


* Sidney W. Koran, “Performance Testing in Public 
Personnel Selection.” (I and II.) Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement. July, 1941, pp. 233-52; October, 
1941, pp. 365-86. 

* Lyman H. Cozad, “The Use of Performance Tests by 
the Los Angeles City Civil Service Commission.” Public 
Personnel Review, October, 1941, pp. 281-89. 
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individual to sell himself to his fellow 
workers, to his superiors and to those whom 
he is required to supervise. So important 
is this personality factor that frequently in- 
dividuals have achieved high places with 
very little, if anything, else to supplement 
it and individuals with the highest technical 
competence have failed to achieve success 
because of a lack of it. 

Most modern oral examinations are now 
designed to test this phase of the position 
on a work sample basis. The candidate, 
whatever may be the subject of his conver- 
sation with the oral board, is observed as 
though he were in a business conference 
with his fellow workers and is rated on the 
extent to which he impresses the individuals 
doing the rating as to his ability to sell him- 
self and his ideas. It may be assumed with 
some justification that a candidate who pos- 
sesses the ability to sell himself to three or 
more oral examiners (the more examiners 
there are the more valid the assumption), 
will be similarly able to sell himself to the 
individuals with whom he will have to deal 
when and if he gets the job. 

The rating process is helped considerably, 
of course, by a thoughtful analysis of the 
personality factors which enter into success 
on the job; further assistance is given by 
furnishing the raters with a more or less 
objective form and with instructions to con- 
sider the various factors on the form, ab- 
stracting other factors when rating a 
particular one. Analysis indicates that, how- 
ever constructed, the form is pretty apt to 
reflect the general impression made by the 
candidate. On at least one form, which had 
a number of specific factors to be rated by 
the oral board together with a general factor 
called “overall fitness for the position,” the 
correlation between the sum of the specific 
ratings and the overall rating was in the 
neighborhood of .go, making one wonder 
whether or not the single overall rating 
might not have been sufficient by itself. 

Criticism of oral examinations is fre- 
quently heard, not only by the examining 
technicians, but by the general public. The 
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former sometimes feel that the oral exami- 
nation has neither reliability nor validity, 
while the latter feel that they are devices 
used by civil service commissions to adjust 
the scores made in the written examination 
in order to pass favored individuals who 
would otherwise fail. 

The latter view, while indicating a need 
for a more vigorous public relations policy, 
is irrelevant to this discussion. The former 
view is, to some extent, refuted by a deter- 
mination of the reliability of an oral ex- 
amination given to some 500 candidates by 
a board of four examiners who rated appli- 
cants independently. The ratings of two of 
the board members correlated with the rat- 
ings of the other two members to the extent 
of .84, which compares favorably with some 
objective written examinations. Admittedly 
this correlation may be unduly high because 
of the fact that there is a tendency on the 
part of oral examiners to take their cues 
from the dominant number of the oral 
board. Even though instructed to rate inde- 
pendently, and even though they themselves 
may think they are making independent 
ratings, the nature of the interview in all 
probability contains a certain number of 
subtle cues by which the dominant member 
makes his feelings and attitudes known to 
the other members, even though the appre- 
hending of these cues may be on an uncon- 
scious level. 

In the field of oral examinations, a rather 
disturbing element which, however, in spite 
of the prestige with which it has been pro- 
mulgated, is thought to be temporary, is the 
idea that a legalistic approach to oral ex- 
amination procedures is essential. Candi- 
dates are told, in effect, that “This position 
requires tact. Prove to us that you are tact- 
ful,” or ‘Prove to us that you are honest,” 
or “Demonstrate to us that you are modest.” 
It seems quite obvious that such procedure 
not only sets up an artificial situation con- 
siderably removed from anything which the 
candidate would experience in his position 
but puts an undue premium on megalo- 


mania and mendacity. a 
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MEDICAL AND PHysICAL EXAMINATIONS 

IVIL service jurisdictions are coming 

to a realization of the importance of 
medical examinations for all candidates 
prior to appointment and physical examina- 
tions for those positions requiring physical 
strength and stamina, administered under 
the direction of a competent medical ex- 
aminer. Too much stress cannot be laid 
upon the importance of such procedures and 
on the resulting saving to the taxpayer in 
the diminution of employee time loss due 
to illnesses, in the reduction of accidents 
and injuries, and in the elimination of un- 
due drains on the funds of employee retire- 
ment systems. 


PROBATIONARY PERIODS 


HERE is some evidence that civil serv- 
ice agencies are beginning to realize that 
a complete examination process consists of 
(1) tests of technical competence as meas- 
ured in a written examination, a perform- 
ance test, or both; (2) tests of training and 
experience, as evaluated from the verified 
application blank; (3) tests of personal fit- 
ness as measured by an oral examination; 
(4) medical and physical examinations; and 
(5) a thoroughly administered work test 
during the probationary period. The proba- 
tionary period all too frequently still means 
merely that period of time between induc- 
tion and the achievement of permanent 
status. There is, however, a tendency which 
it is hoped will become general of using the 
-probationary period as an integral part of 
the examination process during which the 
operating agency makes an objective de- 
termination of the work of the employee 
and as a result makes a positive determina- 
tion as to whether the employee passes or 
fails in this part of the examination. A full 
awareness of their responsibilities on the 
part of administrators would tend to reduce 
the criticism they sometimes voice of the 
selection process since they themselves are, 
and should be, the final arbiters of whether 
or not a candidate is acceptable as a per- 
manent civil service employee. 
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SERVICE RATINGS 


HE construction of valid civil service 

examinations presupposes some sort of 
criterion with which test results may be com- 
pared. In most instances the only available 
criterion is an evaluation of the employees’ 
services by means of a service rating. Most 
service ratings are devised by looking over 
other service rating forms and making minor 
adaptations without too much regard for the 
problem at hand. Progress, however, is in- 
dicated by the application of psychophysical 
techniques to the problem. The work of 
Kuder, Richardson, Belinsky, and others 
indicate the beginning of a scientific ap- 
proach to the problem. One or two experi- 
ments have also been made in having indi- 
viduals rated not only from above, but from 
below and laterally, which it is hoped may 
more adequately meet the problem of the 
small number of judgments usually ob- 
tained. 


MACHINE METHODS 


O SURVEY of the progress in methods 

of selection would be complete without 

some reference to the most observable and 

most spectacular improvements in the mech- 

anism of the selection process by the use of 
business machines. 

The use of the test scoring machine is 
familiar to all and probably needs no further 
reference here. It should be pointed out, 
however, that a number of jurisdictions in 
the early days of its use reacted against the 
scoring machine because it did not score 
all papers accurately. Positive methods have 
been developed, however, and even though 
a few papers will have to be hand scored, 
the scoring machine seems to be a necessity 
in any jurisdiction giving large numbers of 
examinations. 

Punching raw scores in the various parts 
of the examination on punch cards has also 
been used successfully in many jurisdictions. 
Techniques have been developed whereby 
the entire process from the punching of the 
raw scores to the certification of the can- 
didate and the checking of the payrolls is 
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done entirely by machine operation. Per- 
centage scores are calculated and punched 
automatically, transmutation of. scores, 
weighting of scores, summations of scores, 
item analyses, printing of the eligible reg- 
ister, printing of notices to candidates—all 
these are done by machine with a speed and 
accuracy that cannot even be approached by 
hand methods. 


ITEM VALIDATION 


ERTAINLY a healthy sign of progress 

among civil service jurisdictions is the 
increasing prevalence of studies routinely 
made on the validity of the individual items 
in an objective examination. Not only are 
such studies being made with a view toward 
the construction of future examinations for 
similar classes but some jurisdictions pub- 
licly announce that the scores in the written 
examination will be based on the results of 
the item analysis and that those items which, 
upon analysis, prove to be non-discrimina- 
tive will be disregarded in computing the 
total score. It is believed that further ex- 
perimentation along these lines would be 
helpful. 

There have been developed a multiplicity 
of techniques for analyzing test items, most 
of which may be regarded as approximations 
to a correlation coefficient between an item 
and a test. Some of the simpler of these tech- 
niques have been so routinized as to justify 
their wide-scale application. The develop- 
ment of the item analysis attachment for the 
International Business Machine Corpora- 
tion test-scoring machine should also be ex- 
pected to stimulate further work in the an- 
alysis of items. Where this equipment is not 
available, there are of course other tech- 
niques such as those based on the use of 
tabulating equipment which effectively re- 
duce the cost of item analysis. It is to be 
hoped that the ease and rapidity with which 
the results of item analyses can be obtained 
will not obscure the real purpose of item 
analysis studies, which should be to improve 
tests and test items and not merely to ac- 
cumulate data. 










In connection with item analysis, men- 
tion should be made of the development of 
the highly useful Kuder-Richardson for- 
mulae, whereby the reliability of a test can 
be estimated from the correlation between 
test items and total test score. 

It should be remembered constantly that 
most of the item analysis now being done is 
based on the assumption of the validity of 
the total test score of which the items them- 
selves are a part. Determining the validity 
of an item against the total score is, in effect, 
an attempt to pull one’s self up by one’s boot 
straps. It is a well known fact that the results 
of analyses based on external criteria bear 
little relationship to the analysis based upon 
total test criteria. Desirable as the internal 
criterion is as a means of producing tests 
with a degree of internal consistency, it is 
obvious that valid external criteria are a 
primary necessity to the validation of civil 
service examinations. 


TEsT RESEARCH 


I‘ IS apparent to all who are familiar with 
current trends in the field of personnel 
administration that, like any other field, 
practice is apt to lag several years behind 
research. Nevertheless, it may be worth- 
while to point to some of the developments 
which are still in a research stage, particu- 
larly those advances which will or ought to 
modify practice. 

Perhaps the outstanding achievement in 
the field of measurement within the last ten 
years has been the development of multiple 
factor analysis by means of which a number 
of tests are analyzed into a much smaller 
number of basic components. This method 
could fruitfully be applied to the instru- 
ments which are used to predict success in 
various fields. The result of this application 
should be that, instead of using one test 
score representing a more or less unknown 
hodge-podge of abilities and achievements, 
one would use a weighted battery of tests 
of known factorial composition. While the 
use of the techniques for factoring tests for 
predicting achievements in the more com- 
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plex jobs is probably far off, it seems likely 
that one could even now usefully apply the 
methods to tests for some of the jobs which 
involve fewer and relatively simpler abili- 
ties and achievements. 

Not only should factor analyses of tests 
prove useful, but it would seem that it would 
be even more interesting to apply the fac- 
torial techniques to criterion measurements, 
so that we would attain a better understand- 
ing of the factors we are trying to predict 
when we construct tests for the purpose of 
predicting actual performance on the job. 
One of the weakest spots in the field of 
measurements is the criterion, and probably 
much of the onus which is placed on tests 
should really be placed on the notoriously 
unreliable criterion. In this connection, the 
work of Horst, Wherry, and Edgerton and 
Kolbe should be of interest; particularly 
useful would be data on the most predict- 
able combination of factors constituting a 
complex criterion. The whole problem of 
prediction is attacked in Horst’s recently 
published book, written under the auspices 
of the Social Science Research Council.$ 

The possibilities of further applications 
of Stephenson’s inverse factor technique 
have not been fully explored. Briefly, one 
would factor a population of persons rather 
than a population of tests and would emerge 
with “types of people” rather than types of 
abilities, personality traits or what you will. 

While at present little is known about 
actual differences among various vocational 
groups in patterns of independent abilities, 
the work of Adkins on the patterns of Thur- 
stone’s seven “primary mental abilities” for 
several vocational groups (as defined by 
their graduate school major) strongly sug- 
gests that characteristic patterns do exist. 


| ee aheesobese there has really been only 
a beginning in the field of personality 
study, attention should be called to 
factorial studies of Guilford on introversion- 
extroversion, and of Lurie on the Allport- 


*Paul Horst, Predicting of Personal Adjustment. 
(New York: Social Science Research Council, 1941.) 
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Vernon “Study of Values.” Thurstone has 
recently undertaken a study of personality 
in a new direction, involving laboratory 
tests of an objective sort rather than the 
customary questionnaires and inventories. 
While results of this approach are not yet 
available, it is to be hoped that some per- 
sonality measurements which cannot be 
faked by the subject may be the outcome. 

One of the recent developments in the 
field of measuring interests is Kuder’s ‘‘Ac- 
tivity Preference Record,” which yields 
scores on seven different preference scales. 
It has been demonstrated that groups of dif- 
ferent vocational choice show characteristic 
patterns depending on the choice. There 
have been several recent studies of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Test, one by 
Marion Bills revealing that a combination 
of scores on two or three of the Strong scales 
yields an effective prediction of success as a 
life insurance salesman. Similar studies on 
various types of public service positions 
seem indicated. 

Here and there in the literature appear 
ideas which may, in time, markedly affect 
the whole approach to the problem of meas- 
urement. Guilford’s “Psychometric Meth- 
ods” stresses the fact that there should be a 
tie-up between psychophysical methods and 
test theory. Mosier has made a frontal attack 
on this problem in his articles on ‘‘Psycho- 
physics and Mental Test Theory” in the 
Psychological Review of last year. The pub- 
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lications of Lorr and Meister in Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurements 
reveal that others are thinking along the 
lines of clarifying the concepts involved in 
scaling and testing. An article by Ferguson 
in the October, 1941 issue of Psychometrika 
deals with the relationship of test difficulty 
to the problem of interpreting the factors 
involved in tests and stresses the need for 
developing tests which are homogeneous 
both as to content and as to difficulty. 


[‘ THE foregoing scant survey of recent 

research there is one notable trend. Many 
of the names mentioned are in the field of 
public personnel selection. Drs. Adkins, 
Mosier, Kuder, and Gottsdanker are with 
the State Technical Advisory Service of the 
Social Security Board, and Dr. Richardson 
is with the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. The recruitment by personnel se- 
lection agencies of these and an appreciable 
number of other persons of similar training 
is probably the most outstanding develop- 
ment in the field of personnel selection in 
recent years. It probably should also be 
pointed out that the research mentioned 
was not done in public personnel agencies 
but in the ivory towers of universities. Pos- 
sibly this is as it should be. But, it would 
seem that more pertinent and useful re- 
search might result if such individuals could 
do, or at least direct, research in connection 
with their public personnel work. 
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Determining Pay Policy 


CARL L. RICHEY 





field of civil service administration 

recently posed this question: ‘Why 
is it that practically every time a salary sur- 
vey is made by an impartial outside agency, 
so many inequalities are brought to light in 
governmental departments?’’! The very fact 
that such a query is made suggests that per- 
haps our present concepts of pay policy are 
in need of some revision. It may well be that 
the future progress of the merit system will 
be seriously affected unless we find an ade- 
quate solution to this problem. 


\" INDIVIDUAL prominent in the 


DEFICIENCIES IN CLASSIFICATION PLANS 


INCE progressive public agencies have 
established position-classification plans, 
there is considerable knowledge of the kinds 
of work performed in particular govern- 
mental units. Such basic data probably 
served as the foundation for the initial in- 
stallation of the compensation plan. The 
subsequent necessity for issuing new or re- 
vised specifications in connection with the 
holding of examinations to establish eligible 
lists for employment purposes has aided in 
keeping the classification structure adjusted 
to job situations. There is reason to believe, 
however, that many classification plans are 
out of date even though surface indications 
suggest that they are currently maintained. 
1J. B. Probst, “The Values of An Adequate Civil 


Service.” Journal of the American Waterworks Associa- 
tion, September 1941. 





Cart L. Ricuey is Chief, Classification Division, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. This article is adapted from 
a paper presented by Mr. Richey at the 1941 Annual 
Meeting of the Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada. 





Such deficiencies come about quite nat- 
urally. A new bookkeeping system may be 
installed in order to provide more adequate 
information for an operating department 
with the result that present employees as- 
sume new duties of greater complexity. ‘The 
Senior Accounting Clerk of yesterday has 
had to become a full-fledged Accountant in 
order to keep up with the tide of the times 
and the need for the former class may have 
disappeared in the process. Changes of this 
character frequently occur without the 
knowledge of the civil service agency, par- 
ticularly when no new employees are added 
or no reduction in force occurs as a result 
of the change. Yet in the instance cited, the 
employee may have: received only a normal 
within-grade salary increase for a class which 
is below the actual level of work performed. 
With the advent of a shortage of men in his 
field, the employee suddenly wakes up to the 
fact that he is underpaid and leaves for a 
more remunerative position elsewhere. 

It seems clear that the periodic review of 
all positions in a governmental unit has a 
bearing on the elimination of current diffi- 
culties in attracting and retaining employees 
in the public service.? However, in the same 
way that the classification plan may have 
deteriorated through the lack of periodic 
audits, the compensation structure likewise 
may bear the wrinkles of age. Considering 
normal personnel practices, the latter is 
probably in worse shape and hence is in 
greatest need of attention. 


?Ismar Baruch, Administration of a Classification 
Plan Through Periodic Audits. (Civil Service Assembly, 


1936.) 
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NEGLECT OF FUNDAMENTALS 


|b not the question asked above sug- 
gest that public personnel technicians 
overlooked a major consideration in deter- 
mining pay policy, namely, that of keeping 
pay scales reasonably adjusted to current 
conditions? In thinking over the various 
books and articles on public personnel ad- 
ministration I have read in the past several 
years, I recall only passing attention being 
given the necessity for maintaining pay 
plans, and even then few details were given. 
Instead, there have been more voluminous 
discussions of service ratings and their rela- 
tion to salary administration, the number 
and amount of increments within a range, 
and similar subjects. Have personnel tech- 
nicians become lost in a forest of overlap- 
ping ranges, maintenance charges, cost of 
living indices, geographic differentials, and 
mathematically integrated compensation 
structures? 

The question comes to mind as to 
whether or not many civil service agencies 
have been facing the facts of life. The place 
of the agency in the administrative struc- 
ture of government tends to insulate it 
against many types of problems, but any de- 
ficiencies in pay policy may not be so ex- 
plained. The current difficulties resulting 
from such deficiencies may be attributed in 
part to a situation which the agency itself 
probably helped to create—the mores of 
public personnel administration. 

One of these mores is that various classes 
of employees should work for less money in 
the public service than they might be able 
to command elsewhere. Personnel techni- 
cians have exhibited too great a readiness to 
rationalize lower pay rates in comparison 
with those paid by private enterprise. Em- 
phasis has been placed on security of tenure, 
which has proved to be a myth for many in- 
dividuals. There has been talk about favor- 
able working hours without mention of the 
fact that there is a considerable amount of 
overtime for which no compensation is paid. 
More generous leave privileges have been 
translated into hypothetical monetary 


values, the term “hypothetical” being proper 
because many employees have personal and 
family responsibilities which in relation to 
their income do not permit them to take full 
advantage of longer vacations. More than 
one has taken temporary employment else- 
where during leave periods. Retirement sys- 
tems also have come in for more than their 
share of attention even though numerous 
industries have plans for superannuated 
employees which equal or exceed the liber- 
ality of those in various public jurisdictions. 
And after plans for salary increases within 
grade have been established, numerous in- 
dividuals (especially in the federal service) 
have served at the same rate for years. 


PREVAILING RATES ARE BASIC 


HE actual amount of compensation 

paid is generally a major determinant of 
whether or not a governmental unit attracts 
high-grade applicants and retains them in 
the service after employment. Therefore, it 
is time that greater attention be given to 
rates of pay prevailing in the sources of re- 
cruitment for the public service. It is time 
that more consideration be given to the sal- 
aries paid by competitors for the services of 
trained employees. It is time that programs 
be inaugurated which translate such facts 
into action that removes inequities from 
public pay schedules. 

Let us remember that employees live on 
what is in their pay checks; to the extent 
that favorable tenure, hours, leave, and re- 
tirement privileges are valid, let us use them 
as a means of attracting competent individ- 
uals and not as a substitute for direct com- 
pensation. Let us start talking about the 
periodic gathering of pay data so that we 
will have a knowledge of concrete facts re- 
lating to our competitors for the services of 
employees. In advising on civil service laws 
or model city charters, let us see to it that 
they contain a provision that the civil serv- 
ice agency shall make wage and salary sur- 
veys not less often than once each year. Fi- 
nally, let us set the stage so that frequent 
surveys may be made in a rapidly moving 
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labor market and yet at all times assure a 
reasonable knowledge of comparative pay 
rates. 

It may be argued that annual surveys are 
too frequent because wage and salary rates 
ordinarily will not change a great deal in 
this period of time. In this connection, refer- 
ence may be made to practices in private in- 
dustry. In a recent study of some 26 com- 
panies, it was found that six conduct sur- 
veys quarterly, 15 do so semi-annually, while 
five felt that annual treatment was adequate. 
One large company was found in which 
salaries in some 225 other companies were 
surveyed quarterly.’ 


TREATMENT OF WAGE DATA 


fees mores of public personnel ad- 
ministration sometimes crop up in the 
presentation of data gathered in surveys. It 
was stated some years ago that “Because 
others take advantage of the social or eco- 
nomic helplessness of a group of workers, or 
give in to the demands of a well-organized 
body of workers, the concern or public body 
working out a new compensation policy 
may not wish to do so.” # It is cited because 
it illustrates two tendencies which some- 
times characterize personnel technicians. 
One is what might be called (for lack of a 
better term) a complex in favor of social 
beneficence, and the other is a prejudice 
against collective bargaining relationships. 

With reference to the first, no suggestion 
is being made that government “take ad- 
vantage” of people. I am suggesting, how- 
ever, that governmental employees have no 
right to expect privileges which are not en- 
joyed by some workers in private enterprise 
who are rendering the same kind or level of 
services. Instead of seconding pleas for an 
ephemeral “living wage’—a term which 
lacks definite meaning—wouldn’t it be 
more realistic to dig deep enough in a sur- 


John W. Riegel, Salary Determigation. (University 
of Michigan, 1940) p. 28. 

*E. O. Griffenhagen and Fred Telford, “The Princi- 
ples and Techniques of Preparing a Plan of Compensa- 
tion for Positions and Employees in a Large Organiza- 
tion,” Public Personnel Studies, January 1925, p. 18. 
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vey to find the employers who are paying, 
for example, a labor rate in excess of the 
norm? Rather than having arguments 
around rates pulled out of thin air, wouldn’t 
it be better to have a few cold, hard facts? 

With reference to the second point, “giv- 
ing in” to organized workers may be ex- 
pressive of a state of mind in which the real 
trouble is resentment against employee 
organizations. When the “heat” is on us in 
our official position, it is easy to forget that 
democracy in action consists of numerous 
pressures and pressure groups. It is this 
pressure group of organized workers which 
is achieving more than any other single ele- 
ment in our economic life today in remedy- 
ing the “helplessness” of many workers. All 
of us may decry abuses of power on the part 
of some labor groups just as we deplore 
abuses of power by any other organized 
groups of citizens. ‘The democratic method 
itself may be relied upon for the correction 
of such tendencies. (Incidentally, each one 
of us is paying increased taxes and is thereby 
helping to raise the billions of dollars neces- 
sary to preserve the system which permits 
these groups to operate. We may not be 
doing so in high glee, but certainly it is be- 
ing done in good spirit.) 


OTHER METHODS ARE LEss USEFUL 


HE mention above of a “living wage” 
suggests the appropriateness of further 
brief discussion since the rising cost of liv- 
ing at the present time means that many 
jurisdictions will face requests for wage and 
salary increases on this basis. I recall reading 
a few weeks ago that the cost of living then 
was somewhat less than it was in 1929. Re- 
tail store prices, for instance, had an index 
of about 110, whereas the comparable figure 
for 1929 was 122. On the other hand, it is 
certainly true that prices have risen in the 
past several years. It seems clear that even a 
pay plan installed in the late twenties can- 
not be adjusted reliably on the basis of 
recent price movements. 
In no event will the actual percentage in- 
creases in such essentials as the cost of food 
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give an accurate figure as to the amount by 
which pay rates should be increased. Re- 
search has shown that the amount of the 
family budget spent for food varies from 
25.2% to 40.9%, depending upon the in- 
come level in relation to the number of 
persons in the family.’ Other items are 
equally variable (e.g. transportation) so 
that one is likely to get lost in a statistical 
maze if they are used as determinants of pay 
changes. 

As a matter of fact, granting pay increases 
on the basis of the rise in living costs over 
the past several years may result in further 
discrepancies in a compensation structure. 
The market values of various occupational 
groups may have shifted in relation to each 
other, and to make blanket adjustments on 
the existing basis may do more than simply 
perpetuate inequities. There are other dis- 
advantages to the use of indices and per- 
centages, and it thus appears that collecting 
current wage and salary data is the most 
feasible and workable method of determin- 
ing at what points and how much a com- 
pensation plan is in need of overhauling. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES OF PERIODIC SURVEYS 


ine very fact that legislative bodies are 
confronted only on relatively rare occa- 
sions with data comparing salaries in their 
governmental units with those paid by 
other organizations in the area may well be 
one of the reasons why securing action on 
pay schedule changes is frequently difficult 
even though it appears from such data that 
revisions are clearly in order. One can ap- 
preciate even an attitude of indifference on 
the part of legislators when a problem which 
may have been years in the making is sud- 
denly dumped in their laps for practically 
an overnight solution. 

Would it not be far more convincing if 
comparative data accumulated over a period 
of time showed a particular trend in the 
treatment of certain groups of employees? 
Shouldn’t we know the actual extent of 


5Dale Yoder, Personnel and Labor Relations 


(Prentice-Hall, 1938) p. 321. 
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generosity and parsimony in pay matters? 
Is there any reason why annual reports of 
the civil service agency should not include 
wage and salary survey results so that the 
facts are a matter of common knowledge? 
In this connection, of course, I am assuming 
that copies of such reports are sent to the 
group which ultimately controls the amount 
of money allocated for expenditure by the 
civil service agency. (And to digress a mo- 
ment, how many of you have placed copies 
of your complete class specification manual 
in the hands of the civil service or other 
legislative committee so that it will be better 
informed when making recommendations 
on civil service matters?) The ready availi- 
bility of such facts would enable the law- 
makers to deal more intelligently with 
pressure groups on wage and salary matters. 
Finally, comparative data of this nature 
probably would not have to be “sold” or 
handed down to newspapers in order to ob- 
tain further publicity concerning the oper- 
ations of the merit system. 


PREVAILING RATES AT HIGHER GRADES 


won payment of salaries which compares 
reasonably well with those common in 
nongovernmental employment raises some 
interesting questions. One of them is, “Are 
all public employees in a particular juris- 
diction treated impartially with respect to 
compensation?” The answer to this is in the 
negative since the most frequent practice is 
to give many “breaks” to the lower income 
groups, while the rule at the higher salary 
levels seems to be a progressive increase of 
the penalties for working for the govern- 
ment. No other conclusion can be derived 
from the following tabulation of salaries for 
clerical, administrative, and fiscal employees 
in the federal service.® 

This progressive discrimination is not 
confined to the federal service and has prob- 
ably been aided and abetted by civil service 
agencies wherever it occurs. ‘The question 

* Based on data contained in Personnel Classification 


Board, Closing Report of the Wage and Personnel 
Survey. (Government Printing Office, 1931) pp. 263-64. 
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Median of Average Non- 
Salary Range governmental Salary 
$1440 $1068 
1620 1314 
1800 1624 
1980 1998 
2300 2300 
2600 25,46 
2900 2908 
$500 3792 
4200 4828 
5000 6052 
6000 8242 
7000 10,883 
8500 15,771 


comes to mind as to whether or not person- 
nel workers have been preoccupied with 
compensation schedules which increase in 
neat little steps or which look nice when 
plotted on semi-logarithmic charts. It would 
seem far more logical for a particular gov- 
ernmental unit to pay employees as fairly 
as possible in comparison with outside 
standards, doing so up to the maximum 
salary payable under local conditions. 

In other words, if tradition, charters and 
legal limitations, or legislative action pro- 
vides for a limit of $6000, $8000, or $10,000, 
why not pay administrative and professional 
employees up to that limit if the workings 
of our general economic organism proclaim 
that is the minimum they should receive? 
Certainly such a course of action would 
square more with logic and reason than pres- 
ent methods. Certainly it would appear 
more rational to affected employees than a 
system which results in a form of geometric 
chiseling. If the chief must earn more than 
his major subordinates, would not a token 
differential of perhaps $100 serve the pur- 
pose as well as $1000 or $5000? If such 
treatment is impossible at the present time, 
it would appear as though the periodic pub- 
lication of comparative salary facts would 
enable progress in this direction and might 
ultimately lead legislative groups and the 
public to accept removal of artificial salary 
limitations. 

In discussing salaries at these higher 
levels, I am not thinking in terms of “Poor 
fellow. He has to scrape along on a measly 
$5000 a year.” Rather, consideration is be- 
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ing given to the observation that “No 
greater steps for real governmental economy 
could be taken than to increase salaries in 
the higher administrative and professional 
grades.” 7 Unless adequate salaries are paid 
to employees at the higher grades, we can- 
not expect to retain in the public service 
the kind of supervision and leadership ca- 
pable of “administration [which] is more 
than a lifeless pawn. It plans, it contrives, 
it philosophizes, it educates, it builds for 
the community asa whole.” 8 


CONCLUSION 


7 foregoing presentation of a case for 
continuing attention to _ prevailing 
wages and salaries as a major element in pay 
policy determination does not exhaust all 
the arguments in favor of such a course of 
action. For example, I know of no other 
method which is as fair to taxpayers on the 
one hand and equitable to employees on the 
other hand. 

The space available for this discussion 
makes necessary an over-simplification of 
the compensation problem as a whole. The 
prevailing rate approach, for example, may 
lead to problems of logical internal relation- 
ships within a pay structure. It likewise does 
not settle questions concerning occupations 
which are wholly or largely confined to gov- 
ernment service. These problems are en- 
tirely aside from other elements of a com- 
pensation plan, such as flat rates or pay 
ranges, the number and amount of inter- 
mediate steps, overlapping ranges, and other 
details. It is just such features as these, how- 
ever, which have obscured the basic and 
realistic principle of reasonable adherence 
to prevailing pay practices. The primary 
purpose of this discussion, therefore, is to 
call attention to the pressing need for more 
than lip service to this principle. 

7 The President’s Committee on Administrative Man- 


agement, Administrative Management in the Govern- 
ment of the United States. (Government Printing Office, 


1937) P- 13. ; 
8 John M. Gaus, Leonard D. White, and Marshall E. 
Dimock, The Frontiers of Public Administration, (Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press, 1936) p. 133. 
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subsequent discussion, assumes that 
there exists, or possibly should exist, 
differences of opinion in the public person- 
nel field in the matter of statements of 
“minimum” qualifications, used as require- 
ments for entrance to civil service examina- 
tions, as opposed to statements of “desir- 
able” qualifications. By “desirable” qualifi- 
cations is meant a statement in the class 
specification outlining the training and ex- 
perience which it is believed a successful 
candidate should possess, but which is not 
used as a criterion to determine the eligi- 
bility of an individual candidate to compete 
in the further parts of the examination. For 
purposes of brevity, it is assumed here that 
the only specific purpose served by the state- 
ment of “minimum” qualifications in the 
class specification is that of eliminating ap- 
plicants from the opening phases of the ex- 
amination process. As a matter of fact, all 
other purposes may be equally well served 
by a statement of “desirable” qualifications. 
A reasonably thorough review of the 
somewhat sparse published material on the 
subject establishes a preponderance of pro- 
tagonists of the “minimum ”’ qualifications 
school, plus a relatively large number of 
writers who merely assume adherence to the 
procedures of that school as proper person- 
nel technique. Against this array, one finds 
very few supporters of the “desirable” quali- 
fications philosophy. Yet the fact remains 


Ts title of this subject, as well as the 
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that several jurisdictions follow the practice 
of permitting candidates to participate in 
the examination process without regard to 
the possession of stated years of experience 
and education, even though their control- 
ling legislation permits other action. This 
fact is cited merely as evidence that there 
does exist the belief, for one reason or an- 
other, in the soundness of this practice. 


A RE-EXAMINATION: OF POLICY 


| ambos of many factors, including for 
example such strongly influential na- 
tional trends as is evidenced by the forty- 
eight-state program of the federal Social Se- 
curity Board which makes mandatory in the 
merit programs under its jurisdiction the 
use of quantitative measures of education 
and experience in admitting applicants to 
merit examinations, it is urged in this dis- 
cussion that the philosophy and enforce- 
ment of “minimum” qualifications for 
entrance to examinations as a recommended 
procedure for civil service agencies should 
be reexamined. If after careful and objective 
analysis the policy of “minimum” qualifica- 
tions is determined to be all that its pro- 
ponents claim for it, well and good. If, on 
the other hand, such analysis indicates in- 
herent weaknesses in the policy and corre- 
sponding or offsetting strengths in a 
different policy, it would appear desirable 
at least to consider the application of such 
different policy. 

What are the advantages claimed for the 
establishment of “minimum” qualifications 
for entrance to examinations? As nearly as 
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can be determined the major thesis is “the 
elimination of those applicants who obvi- 
ously lack the required or desirable quali- 
fications for the job.” This in turn is backed 
up by allegations of reduction of agency 
funds and effort, and better public relations 
through more ready acceptance by appli- 
cants of elimination in the early stage of the 
examination process. 

It is axiomatic in a testing procedure that 
the most valid measures available should be 
used. This statement must be tempered by 
certain real and practical considerations. 
Obviously, testing agencies are limited in 
the number of tests which can be admin- 
istered and the number of candidates to 
whom the tests can be given. This is a func- 
tion of time and funds. Any procedure 
which (1) lessens the extent of testing, (2) 
increases the speed of testing, or (3) reduces 
the number of candidates, while retaining 
a real or apparent validity, is a popular one. 
The so-called general intelligence test is an 
example of a type of test which accomplishes 
or purports to accomplish in a short session 
as much as or more than other types of 
tests did in more extensive forms. The short 
answer form test appeals to examiners at 
least as much because of its rapid scoring as 
because of its more reliable scoring. 

Finally, the logic of admitting to exami- 
nations only those who possess certain pat- 
terns of experience and training has an 
added appeal to the examiner in. that it 
avoids arousing false hopes in those who 
have little or no chance to pass the examina- 
tions. The latter concept has, it seems, suf- 
ficed to the extent that its apparent ad- 
vantages have seldom been questioned. 
Some civil service agencies which are forced 
by statute or ordinance to admit all appli- 
cants to examinations have complained of 
their inability to eliminate candidates on 
the basis of qualifications before the tests. 


UNDESIRABLE FACTORS 
RELIMINARY research on the subject 
indicates that the “minimum” qualifica- 

tions procedure is undesirable because: (1) 


it eliminates candidates by a measure of 


doubtful validity; (2) it does not conserve 


funds to the extent which has been claimed 
for it; (3) it does not, so far as can be learned, 
create a more favorable public acceptance 
than would some other system. Each of 
these points is difficult to demonstrate, how- 
ever, and the small amount of coordinated 
work on the broad subject, limits this dis- 
cussion to little more than a series of sug- 
gestions on which a more comprehensive 
analysis can be based. 

“Minimum” qualifications for examina- 
tions as found in the average position classi- 
fication plan are the result of a number of 
factors. Among these are the demands for 
internal consistency in the plan, the quali- 
fications which have been set in other plans 
and, too often, wishful thinking on the part 
of the persons who establish the qualifica- 
tions. It is remarkable how little work has 
been done in the validation of such quali- 
fications. There is an assumption, appar- 
ently, that if a given amount of education 
and experience is required of candidates for 
positions, the least satisfactory potential can- 
didates will be eliminated. Ordinarily no 
data is presented to substantiate this point 
of view. In classes which form a series, the 
educational and experiential requirements 
are raised progressively for higher classes in 
the series. Although this has an apparent 
basis in logic, it seems that the exact num- 
ber of additional years of training or experi- 
ence to be added for each grade is governed 
as much by the formal requirements of the 
classification plan as by a realistic considera- 
tion of the requirements of the work. 

At the present stage of the development 
of short answer tests as a selective tool for 
employment purposes, it seems that the 
somewhat arbitrary and certainly unscien- 
tific “minimum” qualifications described 
above should be subordinated to the most 
valid element of the testing procedure which 
is, in the opinion of most persons, a combi- 
nation of comprehensive aptitude and short 
answer tests. If this thesis is accepted, it 
becomes not only unsatisfactory but danger- 
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ous to eliminate large groups of candidates 
solely on the basis of their backgrounds of 
training and experience. It does not appear 
rational to employ the methods of least 
validity in the preliminary elimination of 
candidates and to apply the more refined 
and accurate measures only to the poorly 
selected group which remains. 

The only excuse for such a procedure 
would lie in the other objections which have 
been raised concerning the elimination of 
“minimum” qualifications. The most popu- 
lar of these concerns the great expense of 
examining without the utilization of “mini- 
mum’ qualifications. Some preliminary 
figures concerning costs under both systems 
have been obtained and do not substantiate 
such claims. These figures do, on the other 
hand, indicate that there is probably little 
to choose between the two methods on the 
question of cost. 


NOTHER objection raised against elim- 
inating “minimum” qualifications con- 
cerns public acceptance of such a step. It 
seems even more difficult to determine the 
facts concerning this point than it is with 
reference to the foregoing considerations. 
It appears, however, that many persons who 
are eliminated from examination situations 
without even being allowed to compete in 
the written tests would find a more valid ob- 
jection to the entire procedure than would 
those persons who at least are given an op- 
portunity to demonstrate their competence 
in the measure which is considered the most 
valid and which is accepted by many per- 
sons as such. 

There have been advanced other, minor, 
claims of advantage for the use of “‘mini- 
mum” qualifications. These include: the 
use of the “minimum” qualifications state- 
ment as a device for gearing pre-service and 
in-service training activities to the public 
personnel program; their use as a lever de- 
signed to aid in the general improvement of 
occupational standards for the public serv- 
ice; purer statistical evaluation of test re- 
sults by virtue of the elimination of persons 
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who indiscriminately participate in civil 
service examinations; and avoidance of ap- 
pointment of apparently unqualified per- 
sons when provisional appointments must 
be made. 

It is submitted that the use of “desirable” 
qualifications for the first two purposes just 
cited will not only yield equal but superior 
results in that they may be expressed in even 
higher terms, if desired, than the ‘“mini- 
mum” qualifications which must logically 
be tied to such factors as available sources 
and supplies of candidates. To accomplish 
the purposes of automaticity inherent in the 
latter two uses of “minimum” qualifica- 
tions, it is only necessary, when substituting 
“desirable” qualifications, to include a 
modicum of administrative courage and re- 
sourcefulness in making the pertinent de- 
cisions. 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 

HIS paper represents, in common with 

all other written material on the subject 
seen by the writer, a subjective approach to 
a problem of considerable importance in 
the field. By the very nature of the usual 
civil service examination program, it is 
extremely difficult to establish control 
groups for the purpose of research into the 
matters of cost, excellency of eligible reg- 
ister material secured, and public relations. 
The Minnesota Civil Service department 
has run cost studies on two examinations for 
which “minimum” qualifications were es- 
tablished. For the purpose of the studies, 
the applicants were divided into two 
groups—those who met the “minimum” 
qualifications and those who did not. On the 
basis of a detailed cost breakdown, it was de- 
termined that the cost of the examinations 
if conducted on the basis of “desirable” 
rather than “minimum” qualifications 
would have been slightly lower. And yet 
these studies are subject to attack on the 
grounds that they were announced with 
“minimum” qualifications. It can be argued 
that had they been announced otherwise, a 
much larger number of persons would have 
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applied, thus raising the cost on the “desir- 
able” qualifications basis. 

One final point: there is yet to be made a 
study of the cost of the expenditure of time 
and effort of civil service agencies’ top staff 
members in explaining, personally, and by 
letter, to political leaders and influential citi- 
zens why a given applicant was not allowed 


to take an examination. In any event until 
more evidence can be established than has 
thus far been adduced as to the soundness 
of the policy of minimum qualifications for 
entrance to civil service examinations, I sub- 
mit that caution should be employed in 
recommending the broad application of 
such a policy. 
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ton Act in 1883 is cited by some his- 

torians of the merit system as the 
beginning of civil service in the federal gov- 
ernment, it is a matter of record that a 
federal Civil Service Commission was es- 
tablished and functioned, after a fashion, 
more than ten years prior to that date. 
Viewed superficially, this fact might well 
be tagged merely as a minor historical “be- 
lieve it or not.” However, the existence 
of forgotten records covering the activi- 
ties of this first Commission has disclosed 
that it played a significant role in shaping 
the pattern of later legislation and admin- 
istration. Civil service reform did not spring 
full-born over night to the echo of the pistol 
shot that brought death to President Gar- 
field. More than a decade of evolution had 
gone before, and while the record is by no 
means a glittering one, it has more than 
passing interest for those who would ex- 
plore the origins of our present-day civil 
service system. 


\ LTHOUGH the passage of the Pendle- 


THE First FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


HE Civil Service Commission, 1871-75, 
established under authority granted. in 
section g of the sundry civil appropriation 
act of March 3, 1871,! marked the first mile- 
1 Now as section 1753 of the Revised Statutes, it reads: 
“The President is authorized to prescribe such regula- 


tions for the admission of persons into the civil service 
of the United States as may best promote the efficiency 
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is Part I of a two-part article, the remainder of which 
will appear in a later issue of the magazine. 


stone in making the President the head of 
the national administration. The circum- 
stances of its establishment explain its brief 
existence. However, the act, surviving the 
failure of the Senate and the House to con- 
cur on the conditions for its repeal in 1874, 
was seized upon by Hayes who, to the dis- 
may of some of his party leaders, held it up 
as authority to regulate the administration 
of the federal civil service.* Despite its par- 
tial resuscitation in the less inclusive Civil 
Service Act of 1883, the Act of 1871 is now 
regarded as the primary authority from 
which each President derives his control 
over federal personnel administration. 
The significance and contributions of 
this Civil Service Commission, sometimes 
called the Grant Civil Service Commission, 
have gone unnoted. Historians describe its 
work as a dismal failure, due primarily to 
Grant’s ignorance of public affairs and his 
role as chief of political cant. Other ac- 
counts of its activity are brief and hack- 
neyed. The actual day-to-day activity of this 
Commission has so far gone unanalyzed, as 
best as can be ascertained. The primary ac- 
count of this activity is a book of minutes 





thereof, and ascertain the fitness of each candidate in 
respect to age, health, character, knowledge, and ability 
for the branch of service into which he seeks to enter; 
and for this purpose he may employ suitable persons 
to conduct such inquiries, and may prescribe their 
duties, and establish regulations for the conduct of 
persons who may receive appointments in the civil 
service.” 16 Stat. 514; 5 U.S.C. 631. 

2H. J. Eckenrode, Rutherford B. Hayes: Statesman of 
Reunion, (1930), pp. 263-283; George William Curtis in 
Introduction to Dorman B. Eaton’s, Civil Service in 
Great Britain, (1879), pp. vii-xii. 

3 W. B. Hesseltine, Ulysses S. Grant: Politician, (1935), 
pp- 365-66; Allen Nevins, Hamilton Fish, (1937), pp. 
124-141; Eckenrode, op. cit., p. 263. 











maintained by the Commission. Eaton, 
Curtis’ successor as chairman of the Commis- 
sion, in drafting the Civil Service Act of 
1883 drew heavily from the rules and regu- 
lations which this Commission debated and 
adopted in 1871 and 1872.4 Behind the 
letter of these rules and regulations, these 
minutes relate how the Commission con- 
ducted its business, the nature of its think- 
ing, and what determined its decisions. 
These minutes also contain commentary 
on, and appraisal of, contemporary prob- 
lems and certain personalities.® 

The passage of the Act of 1871 was at 
the behest of those engaged in a great 
crusade to uplift human nature in politics. 
It may be said of this crusade that its activity 


came not from the economic or social aspira-. 


tions of any particular group, but from a 
few personalities imbued with moralistic 
behavior in politics who, through their 
propaganda for civil service reform, secured 
a powerful popular support in the face of 
determined opposition of party machine 
organizations, both Republican and Demo- 
cratic.® 

The civil service reformers, like party 
politicians, also had their shortcomings and 
blind spots, some of which actually ham- 
pered the development of personnel admin- 
istration. Ever self-righteous, they were 
naive in the realism of politics as defined 
in its sociological sense.” The principal diffi- 


4 Curtis, at that time president of the New York State 
Civil Service Association, assisted Eaton in the final 
draft of the Civil Service Act of 1883. See D. H. Smith, 
United States Civil Service Commission, Monograph 
No. 49, The Brookings Institution, (1928), p. 12. 

5 Miraculously, the book of minutes which was main- 
tained by the Commission, at least up to April 1872, has 
survived official neglect. Principal materials used in 
connection with the Commission’s considerations ap- 
parently disappeared with the personal effects of its 
members. This book and some clippings covering cer- 
tain aspects of the civil service reform movement are 
now in the library of the U. S. Civil Service Commission. 

® See Lewis Mayers, Federal Civil Service, (1922), p. 
26; Frank M. Stewart, The National Civil Service Re- 
form League, (1929), passim. For an admirable sum- 
mary of the rise and decline of the spoils system, see 
D. W. Brogan, Government of the People, (1933), pp. 
183-199. 

7 Schurz in his long Senate speech on his civil service 
bill shouted: “Sir, this is no mere fancy. Civil service 
reform is no mere cry of croakers, or of restless in- 
novators, who want cheap notoriety. . . . A revolution 
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culty that beset these reformers was their 
confusing of ethics in civil service reform 
and of principles and practices of personnel 
administration. But they were not without 
political effect, for their work was a scourge 
to the political boss. Conkling, the master 
boss whom Grant twice offered the Chief 
Justiceship of the United States, was often 
compelled to squirm and once sneered an 
unforgettable sentence: “Their real object 
is office and power. When Doctor Johnson 
defined patriotism as the last refuge of a 
scoundrel, he was unconscious of the then 
undeveloped capabilities of the word re- 
form.” ® 


PRELUDE TO 1871 


: eran efforts exerted for the passage of 
the Act of 1871 comprise a chapter in 
the history of civil service reform which is 
in itself a study of middle-class ethics. These 
efforts also constitute an important step in 
distinguishing the authority under which 
Congress, with its powers to create, and the 
President, with his power to appoint, exer- 
cise their dual control over the executive 
civil service. This duality of control, un- 
distinguished in the Constitution, developed 
what in time became a part of the unwritten 
Constitution from which came, among 
other things, the spoils system. This dual 
control, however, did not function without 
friction. The Great Quarrel of 1866-67, 
precipitated by national crises and _pet- 
sonalities, gave impetus to civil service re- 
form, but at the same time checked tem- 
porarily its legislative program. 

Crises and personality in four years of 
civil war had expanded the powers of the 





in public sentiment ever so decided will hardly have 
lasting effect unless clothed in the form of law. . . 
Politics will (if this or a similar bill is enacted) be- 
come once more what they always ought to have been, 
a most honorable occupation engaging the noblest as- 
pirations.” Congressional Globe, 41 Cong. 3 sess., Janu- 
ary 27, 1871, pp. 74, 77. Literature on civil service reform 
abounds in the “causes and cure of patronage evils.” 
For a brilliant statement on what some reformers have 
learned, see Brogan, op. cit., pp. 260-271. 

8 This he hurled at George William Curtis whom he 
had called a “carpet knight of politics,” at the New 
York State Republican Convention, September 1877. 
See C. M. Fuess, Carl Schurz: Reformer, (1932), p. 158. 
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President beyond contemporary anticipa- 
tion.® Civil war increased the possibilities 
of patronage a hundredfold. Directly and 
indirectly, the expansion of the army and 
navy added thousands to the payroll of 
politics and the financing of the war bred 
a new swarm of hundreds.’° 

Civil war wrought many changes in the 
conduct of federal administration. Centrali- 
zation of power, as one of these important 
changes, accentuated the problem of the 
patronage. Lincoln continued in the mian- 
ner Of his predecessors but with more 
patronage to dispense as the head of a new 
political party. This fact alone was enough, 
but war made it all the greater.1! And Con- 
gress saw no need to alter the patronage 
practices of half a century despite their in- 
creasingly time-consuming demands. 

No legislative step was taken toward the 
better handling of this personnel problem 
until Senator Sumner, for reasons none 
other than his theoretic dislike of patronage 
dispensing, whether presidential or con- 
gressional, introduced on May 2, 1864, a 
bill providing for competitive examina- 
tions. This was in contrast to the trend in 


® See W. E. Binkley, Powers of the President, (1937), 
pp. 114-204. 

*” By 1861, the executive civil service had increased 
from about 6,000 employees in 1820 to approximately 
37.000 of whom about 2,000 were in Washington, then 
a city of 75,000. By 1865, it had risen to nearly 45,000, 
of whom 5,000 were in Washington, and by 1871, to 
about 50,000, with over 6,000 in Washington, then a 
city of over 130,000. These figures do not include em- 
ployees in arsenals, armories, navy yards, and depots. 
It is estimated that as many as 100,000 civilians were 
on the federal payroll in April, 1865. The United States 
Civil Service Commission is presently compiling the 
available statistics of total federal employment prior 
to 1883. 

“Carl Sandburg writes that “the atmosphere [in 
Washington] was riotous, and Lincoln understood these 
anxious office seekers perfectly” for a few years before 
he had been one himself, and “after all his hustling saw 
another man get the place.” In hours of crisis, Lincoln 
gave more time to federal patronage than to all other 
items on his daily program. Abraham Lincoln: The War 
Years, (1939), I. pp. 162-63. Civil service reformers often 
quoted Lincoln’s offhand remarks about patronage. 
Schurz in his long Senate speech on his civil service 
bill said that a few days before his assassination, Lincoln, 
pointing to a crowd at his office door, remarked to 
Senator Wilson, ‘“‘“Now we have mastered the rebellion; 
but there you see something that in the course of time 
may become far more dangerous to the Republic than 
the rebellion itself.” Congressional Globe, 41 Cong. 
3 Sess., January 27, 1871, Appendix, p. 74. 
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reform prior to 1861.17 Sumner, contrary 
to his usual dramatic presentation, simply 
asked that his bill, based upon his knowl- 
edge of British civil service reform as ob- 
tained by a visit and later by correspondence 
with Trevelyan and Northcote, be printed."® 
But Sumner, in view of his intense interests 
in war problems and anticipated recon- 
struction policies, did not pursue his con- 
victions about the abuses of patronage. 


T WAS not until after Lincoln’s assassi- 

nation that the Republicans, like the 
Whigs of 1841, found themselves unex- 
pectedly in the horrid position of having 
given custody of the patronage to a mere 
catechumen. This posed a dilemma. In the 
quarrel for supremacy that followed be- 
tween Johnson and Congress, the use of the 
patronage, mightiest of the weapons, 
brought pointedly to the fore the conse- 
quences of continuing such a federal em- 
ployment practice. 

In the midst of this struggle, Thomas A. 
Jenckes,14 a Republican Representative 
from Rhode Island, took up the matter 
of civil service reform where Sumner, now 
a bitter opponent of Johnson, had left off. 
He introduced a number of bills for select- 
ing employees by competitive examinations, 
which he had framed from a study of 
Sumner’s bill and after an elaborate cor- 
respondence with Trevelyan and North- 
cote.15 In support of his measures, Jenckes, 


% These attempts at reform were through the back 
door, errors in approach, as Carl Russell Fish well states: 
(1) “they aimed rather to hinder removals than to con- 
trol appointments; and (2) they tended to shift the 
power from the shoulders of the President to the Senate, 
and by dividing the burden to do away with all sense 
of personal responsibilities.” The Civil Service and the 
Patronage, (1904), p. 209. 

%3The bill provided for three commissioners, ap- 
pointed by the President with the consent of the Senate, 
to serve as a board of examiners. All candidates were to 
be between 18 and 25 years of age, and appointed in 
order of ratings. Rules and regulations prepared were 
to be approved by the President. Promotion, for in- 
stance, was to be based one-fifth on merit and four- 
fifths on seniority. See Smith, op. cit., p. 8. 

14 Jenckes was a capable lawyer, member of Congress, 
1863-1871; he was the first American legislator to be- 
come adequately informed on civil service problems; he 
was defeated for reelection in 1870, died in 1875. 

% These bills, all revisions of the first, are briefly 
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as chairman of a joint committee on re- 
trenchment in governmental expenditures, 
presented two reports, condemning the 
manner in which the civil service was 
managed and the political misuse of em- 
ployees. These reports, which not only de- 
scribed the American personnel policies, 
but the civil service systems of Europe and 
China, served long as campaign material 
for the civil service reformers.1® 

Jenckes, as legislative spokesman for the 
reformers, soon found himself in a dilemma 
with the impending passage of the Tenure 
of Office Act of 1867. It was either to sup- 
port the Radicals and hope for favorable 
action on his measure, or to support John- 
son, right as he thought him to be in prin- 
ciple, and obtain no legislation. He chose 
to support Johnson’s opposition and voted 
for the Tenure Act.'7 

Grant’s endorsement of civil service re- 
form before his election renewed activity 
in behalf of many reforms.’® But it was ex- 





summarized as follows: All appointments were to be 
made through open competitive examinations, except 
postmasters and senatorial confirmees. A civil service 
board of four commissioners, appointed by the Presi- 
dent but headed at first, though later dropped, by the 
Vice President, was to prescribe all rules; to approve 
qualifications respecting age, health, character, knowl- 
edge, and ability; to conduct examinations; and to hold 
hearings on charges of inefficiency and pass sentence on 
suspension or removal. Fees were to be charged appli- 
cants for admission to examinations. 

16 First report was January 13, 1867, House Report 
No. 8, 39 Cong. 2 sess.; second, May 25, 1868, House 
Report No. 47, 40 Cong. 2 sess. 

Tn his bill, May 14, 1868, Jenckes proposed that the 
Vice President, or his successor, should head a “‘Depart- 
ment of the Civil Service’ and serve as president of a 
board of four commissioners. In his justification, he 
contended that “the presidency of the Senate, as the sole 
duty of this officer, is rather by way of diversion and 
ornament than of usefulness.” Further, he said that “no 
man’s self-respect is heightened by feeling his only im- 
portance in the Government is waiting for a fate” to 
befall the President. Congressional Globe, 40 Cong. 2 
sess., May 14, 1868, p. 2469. But after Grant’s inaugura- 
tion, Jenckes’ rationalization of this assignment for the 
Vice President gives suspicion of sophistry. He then de- 
clared that “the exigencies of the service and of the times 
no longer require the establishment of a separate depart- 
ment fof the Civil Service] with the Vice President at 
its head.” Congressional Globe, 41 Cong. 1 sess., April 
5, 1869, p. 518. 

18 Grant was then wholly an enigma in politics, as he 
is partly so now. He, as President, it was generally ex- 
pected, would take bold action, as he had as a general. 
Many urgent problems, post-war and otherwise, awaited 
his attention, several of which, so thought their be- 
lievers, required outright reform: The Southern policy, 








pediency rather than policy that impelled 
him to recommend any reforms in the civil 
service. This came only after the Repub- 
licans had suffered reverses in the 1870 con- 
gressional elections. 

Thus in his second annual message Grant 
spoke: 

Always favoring practical reforms, I respectfully 
call your attention to one abuse of long standing. 
... It is a reform in the civil service. I would have 
it go beyond the mere fixing of the tenure of office 
of clerks and employees who do not require the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate to make their ap- 
pointments complete. I would have it govern, not 
the tenure, but the manner of making all appoint- 
ments. 

This request set off revived activity for 
several civil service measures, but Grant 
had by this time with his administration 
policies incurred the opposition of many 
reformers—Sumner, Schurz, Cox, Motley, 
Logan, Fenton, and Greeley.'® Grant’s daily 
counselors had become Chandler, Conkling, 
and Morton, all arch spoilsmen, who took 
advantage of this split among the civil serv- 
ice reformers in regard to their general sup- 
port of his administration.” 

The civil service measures which were 
pending in Congress before Grant’s message, 
as well as those introduced subsequently, 
failed to receive any favorable consideration 
up to the last day of its closing session. 
Jenckes, defeated in the fall election, be- 
came inactive in this short session. How- 
ever, Senator Lyman Trumbull, of Illinois,”4 
then still a friend of Grant, stepped into the 





tariff, finance, and the civil service. Both friends and 
foes watched and waited. Neither ever knew with cer- 
tainty whether he was for or against them. Grant was 
personally honest but amenable to the worst personal 
influences; well-intentioned but distracted by activity 
of sycophants. He was at first friendly with the re- 
formers, then he regarded them with tolerance, later 
with suspicion, and at last he thought them hypocriti- 
cal. See Nevins, op. cit., pp. 124-141; Hesseltine, op. cit., 
pp. 132-206. 

19 J. D. Cox, resigning from the Cabinet shortly before 
this message, wrote afterwards to Garfield: ‘““‘We ought 
to force this lip service into real action.” Hesseltine, 
op. cit., quoted p. 252. 

» Tbid., pp. 252-268. 

2 Trumbull, a lawyer, served as Senator from 1854- 
1873. An administration leader under Lincoln, he was 
elected first as a Democrat, then as a Republican. He 
voted to sustain President Johnson; later he broke with 
Grant and joined the Liberal Republicans. He died in 
1896. 
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breach in the late hours of the last day, 
March g, 1871, and obtained the rider to 
the sundry civil appropriation bill, which 
is now Section 1753 of the Revised Statutes. 

Trumbull offered this amendment after 
complaining of the Judiciary Committee’s 
adverse attitude toward his resolution 
which imposed a heavy fine on any member 
of Congress who recommended anyone for 
an office without having received a written 
request from the Executive. This rider, 
Trumbull said, was “an amendment which, 
it is understood, if presented to the other 
House, will be adopted.” *? After consider- 
able opposition, the amendment was ap- 
proved by the Senate, 32 to 24, and, after 
a motion to table was lost 26 to 25, passed 
by the House under suspension of the rules, 
go to 20.78 Thus for the first time in its 
history, Congress had by law granted that 
much authority over the control of the civil 
service to the President.** 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 


= GRANT, to the surprise 
of his critics and enemies, appointed on 
June 5 a commission of seven persons,”® 
headed by George William Curtis, civil 
service reformer and editor of Harper's 
Weekly.?® Joseph Medill, a friend of Lin- 
coln and Grant and owner of the Chicago 
Tribune, was one of the non-government 


2 Congressional Globe, March 3, 1871, 41 Cong., 3 
Sess., Pp. 1997- 

*% This amendment carried an authorization of $25,000 
for expenses, but Congress voted later only $10,000 in 
the Act of April 20, 1871. 

*For other summaries of civil service legislative 
efforts, see A. B. Sageser, The First Two Decades of the 
Pendleton Act (1935), pp- 9-25; Smith, op. cit., pp. 1-12; 
Fish, op. cit., pp. 209-216. 

*% The Washington Evening Star, June 5, 1871, carried 
the announcement in its news column, then a regular 
feature carrying items of national importance. 

Curtis (1824-1892) was well known as a leading 
spirit in the Republican party since its founding and 
among the first to advocate civil service reform. He, in 
his capacity as a litterateur, reformer, editor, orator, 
and advocate of intelligent citizenship, had served as 
an exemplary member of numerous civic committees. 
After his work for the Civil Service Commission (1871- 
73) he was chairman of both the New York State and 
the National Civil Service Reform Associations. Curtis 
was not a partisan Republican; he refused to support 
‘Blaine in 1884, instead favored Cleveland. 


members.?? Three of the Commission were 
federal employees.”® The appointments not 
only disarmed suspicion about Grant's 
doubtful sincerity, but obtained for him 
the support of the powerful journals, the 
New York Tribune and the New York 
Times. So pleased was Grant with this selec- 
tion that he exclaimed that every “tempest” 
stirred by his opposition had “recoiled on 
them that got it up.” ° 

The Commission began deliberations on 
June 28, 1871.°° Its minutes state that the 
“Civil Service Commission met at 12 o’clock 
on the [June] 28th Instant at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, all the members being 
present. By virtue of precedence of appoint- 
ment Hon. George Wm. Curtis took the 
chair and on motion Mr. E. B. Elliott was 
elected Secretary.” #1 The commission of 


27 Medill, as co-founder of the Chicago Tribune, had 
rendered yeoman service to Lincoln in his fight for the 
1860 nomination. He was an early organizer of the 
Republican party, continued to be one of its powerful 
supporters. While serving as member of the Commis- 
sion, he was elected Mayor of Chicago shortly after its 
disastrous fire. The third non-employee member, Alex- 
ander G. Cattell of New Jersey, a banker and politician, 
and friend of Lincoln, was elected U. S. Senator (1866- 
71) “in face of opposition which declared him mentally 
and morally unfit and only financially qualified;” he 
voted to impeach Johnson; subsequently he was in- 
volved in several financial scandals; afterwards, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Bristow, refused to reappoint him 
Treasury agent in London because he said it “would 
be in the interest of dishonesty.” Cattell died while 
under treatment for “dementia,” 3 Dict. of Amer. 
Biography (1930) 577. The fourth member was Dawson 
A. Walker of Georgia. 

*%E. B. Elliott, Chief Clerk of Bureau of Statistics, 
Treasury Department; J. H. Blackfan, Superintendent 
of Foreign Mails, Post Office Department; and David C. 
Cox, Clerk, Interior Department. 

»® Hesseltine, op. cit., p. 253. 

On the eve of the first meeting, the Washington 
Evening Star reported that the Commission’s business 
“will be simply for the purpose of organizing and adopt- 
ing some plan by which statistics of the civil service in 
the different countries of Europe may be obtained. After 
this is done, it is believed that the Commission will ad- 
journ until October, when, with the data mentioned 
before it, it will begin its labors in earnest, and soon 
after evolve some system which will be recommended 
for the conduct of the civil service in the United States.” 

31 Minutes of the Civil Service Commission, p- 5» 
June 28, 1871. (Hereafter cited as Minutes.) The record 
book, which contains the minutes, was kept in the hand- 
writing of Daniel Connolly, who served as “phono- 
graphic clerk” of the Commission. No specific reference 
seemingly exists as to why the Commission was called 
as such. The Evening Star on June 5, when the appoint- 
ments were announced, referred to it as the “Civil Serv- 
ice Committee,” but on June 27, and thereafter called 
it the “Civil Service Commission.” 
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the President to the members, as prepared 
by Secretary of State Hamilton Fish, June 1, 
1871, reads, after citing the provisions of 
section 9, as follows: 

The President has designated you as suitable 
persons to carry out the provisions of the Act. A 
room will be provided for your use in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior where you are requested to 
convene for the purpose of entering upon your 
duties at noon Wednesday the 28th day of June 
instant. You are also requested to communicate 
your acceptance or declension of this employment 
to me [Hamilton Fish] at your earliest conven- 
ience.®2 


sag Commission, upon completion of 
its formal organization, entered im- 
mediately into a discussion of its scope of 
authority. It was “the unanimous opinion 
of the members that their powers were ad- 
visory, not executive, and were limited to 
the preparation of rules and regulations for 
the approval of the President.’” The mem- 
bers agreed “as to the necessity for reform”’ 
of the civil service. “After comparing 
quite fully their views as to their duties,” 
the Commission adjourned for the day “to 
call upon President Grant to solicit his gen- 
eral ideas relative to the subject submitted 
to their consideration.” ** 

The Commission, at its second meeting, 
reported the results of their call upon Grant. 
“The President remarked,’ according to 
the minutes, ‘that it would be well to have 
the suggestions of gentlemen known to be 
identified with civil service reform.” And 
then he read “a letter to himself from Mr. 
Jenckes on this subject.” * 

The members of the Commission, not 
unlike other reformers, proceeded to dis- 
cuss a plan of reform in the civil service 
“without reaching a fixed conclusion.” 
Medill “thought the evil of the present 
system is the instability of tenure, the 
remedy for which in his judgment is a fixed 
term of office.”” He advised the members as 

® Minutes, pp. 5-6, June 28, 1871. 

% The Washington Evening Star, June 28, carried a 
story of the first meeting which is almost verbatim of 
the minutes in its regular Washington news column. 
It thereafter carried a brief story on nearly all the meet- 


ings of the Commission. 
* Tbid., p. 7, June 29, 1871. 





to Grant’s attitude and said, in his opinion, 
“any plan of reform which the Commission 
might suggest to the President would be 
submitted by him to Congress and endorsed 
as fully as it agreed with his own ideas.” 
On the other hand, Curtis “suggested that 
the idea of a fixed tenure is not agreeable 
to the American mind.” He favored com- 
petitive examinations which, he thought, 
“would not only insure personal fitness, but 
would destroy political patronage.” 
Cattell, the politician, had not the opti- 
mism of Curtis. He thought “it expedient 
to suggest a plan of reform that would be 
taken hold of, even though . . . [not] as far 
as the members’ feelings would carry them.” 
He thought it well to act in harmony with 
the Executive. “The President,” he knew, 
“desired to be relieved of political pres- 
sure, but was not a thorough believer in 
competitive examination.” He was, besides, 
“in favor of retaining the power of absolute 
removals.” Walker viewed the problem of 
reform as most difficult. He believed it 
would be “hard to avoid the evil of patron- 
age.”” Any system devised, he said, “must 
of necessity be carried into effect by men 
and these would be susceptible to the evil 
influence of the present civil service system.” 
The Commission was not without a realist, 
for Cox, from the Interior Department, 
“thought it would have been well to have 
had some Democrats on the Commission in 
order that any plan proposed would carry 
additional weight with their party.” 


EXPLORATORY DISCUSSIONS 


EGINNING with its third meeting,” 
the Commission proceeded to discuss 
a plan for regulating the admissions to the 
civil service, which was not as anticipated 
according to the news story in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of June 27, 1871. Curtis 
set off the debate by offering the resolution 
as follows: 


Resolved that we recommend to the President 


that all admissions to the civil service of the United 


% The Commission thereafter usually met from 12 
noon to 4 o’clock on the day appointed for its meetings. 
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States with such exceptions as may be specified shall 
be determined by a competitive examination open 
to all applicants who shall have satisfied such pre- 
liminary examination in regard to age, health, 
character, and other qualifications, excepting po- 
litical and religious opinions as may be required.” 

The resolution was immediately opposed 
by Medill and Cattell as going too far legally 
as well as being politically unacceptable. 
Medill’s opinion was that the Commission 
had “really little to do as it has no power to 
recommend for adoption to Congress,” and 
he thought that its work “would probably 
be narrowed down to making an improved 
Republican civil service.”” He objected to 
a system of competitive examination “on 
the ground that it would provoke great 
hostility from Congress which is desirous 
of retaining patronage, a hostility against 
which the Executive could not stand.” 
Then, too, Medill had technical objections 
to competitive examinations, for he said a 
“competitive examination is not a good 
test of capacity or aptitude, as the history 
of college graduates shows.” *7 It is wanting 
in stability which he considered of utmost 
importance, “for even good men who have 
passed examinations would have no as- 
surance that they could retain their places.” 
The law of 1853, he said, provides examina- 
tions, “but no stability, which is the real 
root of the evil.” #8 Medill also thought that 
competitive examinations would probably 
“only apply to a part and that the least im- 
portant part of the civil service, and a plan 
based thereon would be incomplete and 
far from satisfactory.” 

Cattell viewed distrustfully outright com- 
petitive examinations, for such a system 
would open the doors to Democrats. He 
thought it desirable, if possible, “to prepare 
a scheme of civil service reform, which while 
it would preserve the feature of competitive 
examinations would so control the nominat- 
ing power that we should not foster our op- 


%® Minutes, p. 9, June 30, 1871. 

*% He also contended that competitive examinations 
“would give a preference to residents of the District of 
Columbia and places nearest the seat of Government.” 

8 The Act of 1853 provided for only pass, instead of 
Open competitive, examinations. 


ponents.” He foresaw “opposition from the 
Administration and many people at large 
to a plan which would favor enemies as 
well as friends.” 

In support of his resolution, Curtis 
thought that the “Commission should at- 
tempt nothing of an inflexible character.” 
He believed in competitive examination so 
much that if the President and Cabinet 
were not now favorable to it, they “might 
be won to it by the conviction that it would 
not only abolish political patronage but 
would enure to the credit of the Admin- 
istration and the good of the country.” He 
would not in theory admit that “if the Com- 
mission should consider the establishment 
of a certain principle necessary they ought 
to abandon it on account of opposition from 
the President and Cabinet.” Thus at the 
outset, Curtis, the idealist, was faced with 
choosing between his principles and com- 
promises. 

As chairman, Curtis sought favorable ac- 
tion on his resolution by proposing that 
the “Commission draw up a rule covering 
the germ of a reformatory principle and 
present it to the President, and perhaps by 
consultation and mutual concessions a 
harmonious result could be obtained.” For 
this country, Curtis held that “the system 
he proposed is flexible, is of a growing and 
developing character.”” He would have it 
“apply to a part only of the service and 
thought there might be excepted from its 
operation persons subject to confirmation 
by the Senate and others.” For his part he 
saw “‘such a principle in competitive ex- 
amination which had revolutionized the 
whole civil service of Great Britain.” It 
would, he thought, “insure a moral stability, 
as it had done in England, which would 
endear itself to the people and they would 
in time require it to be incorporated into 
the law of the land.” 

Elliott, as well as Blackfan and Cox, gave 
Curtis testimonial support for his resolu- 
tion.*® Elliott stated that the principle of 


8 Following the details described by Elliott, Cox and 


Blackfan as to the operation of the examinations in 








competitive examination “so far as it had 
been applied in the Treasury Department 
under his observation had worked very 
favorably.” 


THE QUESTION OF EXAMINATIONS 


HE Commission continued considera- 

tion of Curtis’ resolution of June 30, at 
its meetings until July 10, at which time it 
adjourned until October 17, 1871. The de- 
bate during these few days on this resolution 
was occasionally interrupted by an an- 
nouncement of the receipt of documents *° 
and editorials read by Curtis on civil serv- 
ice, especially those of the Nation*! and 
the New York Tribune. 

In further debate, Cattell thought the 
Commission “would not arrive at a unani- 
mous conclusion until it had inquired how 
far is patronage responsible for the evils of 
the present system.” Doubtful as to desira- 
bility of total abolition of patronage, he 
asked whether some means could be devised 
“to check the evil without abolishing patron- 
age?” He wished “to see patronage pre- 
served to the extent that the privilege of a 
competitive examination should be open 
to friends of the Administration only.” 
Cattell thought perhaps “by placing the 
nominating power in a mixed board hav- 
ing no political responsibility,” appoint- 
ments could be made that would give prefer- 
ence to persons who were favorable to the 
Administration. 

Walker, like Cattell, saw political con- 





their departments, it was suggested that it would be well 
to obtain information of the number of persons actually 
in the civil service, “but no order was made.” 

Curtis, on July 5, submitted “certain documents 
from the English Civil Service” received through Black- 
fan. On July 8, Curtis submitted a copy of the “Report 
of the Select Committee on the Constitution of the 
English Diplomatic and Consular Service,” dated May 
18, 1871. Other documents on the British Civil Service 
were offered for use by the Commission. Consul Gen- 
eral, John Hitz, sent a communication about the civil 
service of Switzerland. 

41F. L. Godkin, the editor, devoted considerable at- 
tention to reform in the civil service, as well as to uplift 
in politics. 

“ Minutes, p. 12, July 1. Cattell contended that “an 
objection to the competitive system is that it would not 
well apply to an officer who gives bonds and that under 
it such officer would be responsible for subordinates in 
whose selection he has had no choice.” bid. 
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siderations as necessary to be preserved. He 
considered how far under the law a board 
for the conduct of competitive examina- 
tions “could be constituted.” Walker failed 
to perceive “any authority to organize such 
a board and saw no provision for its pay- 
ment.” But if such a board could be created, 
he inquired, “would it not be well to have 
the heads of departments members of it, 
so as to allow some weight to political con- 
siderations?” 


HINKING of public opinion, Medill 

observed that “it would be well to meet 
the objections which would be raised against 
the system of competitive examinations.” 
He presented some objections to the plan 
which had arisen in his mind and which 
would doubtless be raised outside the Com- 
mission should the present resolution be 
adopted as the basis of reform.” For the 
record, Medill stated the objections to com- 
petitive examinations which he believed 
“would have to undergo the ordeal of pub- 
lic and press scrutiny.” 

The general objection, he thought, “‘is 
that competitive examination is the Chinese 
system, adapted to a paternal Government, 
but unsuitable in a republic where parties 
do and must exist.” Other objections were: 
(1) The competitive examination system 
would meet with Congressional opposition; 
(2) It would favor those living at or near 
the seat of government; (3) The power of 
removal would remain as before; (4) The 
exception of Presidential appointments 
would allow the pressure or the Executive 
to continue, and in the classes excepted are 
found the greatest abuses, which include 
about three-fourths of the payroll and, with 
reference to importance, about nine six- 
teenths of those in the civil service; (5) The 
Presidential appointees, being partisan, 
would throw obstacles in the way of the 
system, as would also the partisan press; and 
(6) Officers under bonds would not submit 
to be held to a responsibility for the in- 
tegrity of men in whose selection they had no 
choice. 
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Medill believed there was a way of over- 
coming all but one of these objections. He 
said he was “unable to answer the objection 
that it destroyed the Constitutional power 
of appointment vested in the heads of de- 
partments.” He argued that heads of depart- 
ments would under the competitive system 
be “no longer free agents and could not 
therefore appoint in the manner intended by 
the Constitution when they are deprived 
of the right of selection and the certificate 
of the examining board would entitle an 
applicant to a position.” 


f poy? objections, relevant and irrele- 
vant, that had been raised by Cattell and 
Medill to Curtis’ resolution, grouped pretty 
much the underlying issues about the civil 
service of this period which were not well 
understood. First of all, Curtis said, in re- 
futing Medill and Cattell, “we must as far 
as possible fix our mind upon a principle 
which will control the system after tem- 
porary considerations like the Rebellion 
question have passed.”’ Further, he said, “we 
must either make an entire change, as is 
contemplated by this resolution or we ought 
greatly to modify the present system.” 4 
Anything short of his resolution, Curtis 
declared, would succeed no better than the 
Act of 1853. “For any system,” he said, “in 
which the power of nominating rests in the 
hand that makes and controls the nomina- 
tion is an essentially vicious one.” A mixed 
board invested with authority to nominate, 
as suggested by Mr. Cattell, he thought 
“would still be subject to political pressure 
and the evil of the present system would be 
changed to another direction and not 
abolished.” 


“8 For information to the Press, “it was agreed to re- 
port that the Commission had been mainly occupied 
in considering whether it is possible to take the civil 
service, with certain exceptions, out of the domain of 
party politics, and for that purpose had been consider- 
ing the value of an open competitive examination.” 
Minutes, July 1, p. 15. The Washington Evening Star, 
July 1, 1871, reported the Commission’s deliberations 
“as whether it is possible to take civil service, with cer- 
tain exceptions, out of the control of party politics and 
to this end has been considering the subjects of open 
competitive examinations.” 


THE POWER OF APPOINTMENT 


URTIS was not without bold thoughts 
for his time as to the scope of the Presi- 
dent’s appointing power. To Cattell’s ques- 
tion about the delegating authority, he be- 
lieved that the President could probably 
“delegate officers already known in the law 
to act as examiners, which would remove 
the objection of no authority to create a 
board and pay it.” In answer to Mr. Medill’s 
objection with reference to the Constitu- 
tional power of appointment, he thought 
that Congress in delegating authority to the 
heads of departments could give it within 
limits. Further, Curtis believed, “it might 
be held that Congress had originally vested 
the appointment of certain officers in the 
heads of departments, but the law creating 
this Commission virtually vests the appoint- 
ment of these persons in the President.” He 
argued that under the present Act, Con- 
gress “has withdrawn from the heads of de- 
partments the appointment of their subordi- 
nates and has vested the appointment of all 
inferior officers in the President alone, sub- 
ject to such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe.” 

By July 6, the Commission’s considera- 
tion had raised enough Constitutional 
questions about the appointing power of 
the President to require an opinion of the 
Attorney General. It was agreed to “refer 
informally to the Attorney General for his 
opinion on the question whether Congress 
can under the Constitution delegate to the 
President authority to prescribe rules for 
admission to the civil service which would 
practically defeat the power of appointment 
vested by law in the heads of depart- 
ments.”’ #4 

The Commission, on July 7, agreed be- 
fore reaching a vote on Curtis’ resolution 
that no “definite plan of action could be 
adopted and an interview with the Presi- 
dent of the United States was advisable.” *® 


4 Minutes, p. 17, July 6, 1871. 

* Cattell was requested “to ascertain if his Excellency 
would be in Washington on the 11th instant as re- 
ported in the newspapers.” Minutes, p. 19, July 7, 1871. 
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Medill, on July 8, stated “that he has had 
an interview with the Attorney General 
who thought while the President might 
apply competitive examinations with refer- 
ence to those officers whom he himself ap- 
points, he could not require the heads of 
departments to appoint any particular per- 
son, as it would destroy the power of ap- 
pointment vested in them by the Constitu- 
tion and the law.” #¢ 

The Commission, on July 10, suspended 
discussion on Curtis’ resolution to await 
the opinion of the Attorney General. Curtis 
was instructed to request the President by 
letter for an opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral upon the questions which had arisen 
as objections to the resolution. The ques- 
tions were posed as follows: 

First, Whether the designation of a single eis 
for appointment by a board which is not established 
by the Constitutional appointing power would 
virtually vest the appointment in a body unknown 
to the Constitution. 

Second, May the President under the Act by 
which this board is organized, regulate the exercise 
of the appointing power now vested in the heads 
of departments or in the courts of law so as to 
restrict the appointments to a class of persons whose 
qualifications and fitness shall have been deter- 


mined by an examination instituted independent 
of the appointing power? “ 


HE Commission resumed its meetings 

on October 17, 1871, in accordance to 
the recess it adopted on July 11. After dis- 
posing of certain amenities and making 
announcements 48 it “proceeded to a con- 
sideration of the Attorney General’s 
opinion” on the questions asked him on 
July 10.4 To the first question, the Com- 
mission’s interpretation of the opinion was 
“that it is a negative answer” and, that, as 
to the second, “‘it is competent for Congress 
or the President to appoint a board for ex- 
amination, the result of which shall be a 


Minutes, p. 20, July 8, 1871. 

47 Minutes, p. 21, July 10, 1871. 

8 Curtis presented several documents he had received 
from the English Civil Service Commission relating to 
its latest orders and its work. Minutes, p. 23, October 17, 
1871. 

#13 op. Atty. Gen. 516 (August 31, 1871). In con- 
sidering the first question propounded by the Com- 
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certain class eligible for appointment and 
from which class only appointments may 
be made.” 

Curtis disclosed that Mr. Jenckes had sub- 
mitted his views on the Commission’s ques- 
tions to Attorney General Akerman before 
he rendered his opinion. These Curtis read 
to the members present, the summary of 
which is that Jenckes saw “‘no constitutional 
objection to the system of competitive ex- 
amination and that the continuous Con- 
gressional interpretation of the appoint- 
ment clause of the Constitution is binding 
as a precedent.” 

The Commission, now with its legal ques- 
tions settled for it, “proceeded to consider 
the establishment of a general system of 
examinations within the exceptions which 
may hereafter be specified.” The question of 
“the character of the examinations was 





mission, Attorney General Akerman predicated his 
decision on the meaning of word “appoint” within pur- 
view of its use in the Constitution. “If to appoint im- 
plies an exercise of judgment and will,” as distinguished 
from merely to do a formal act, that is, to authenticate 
a selection made by the appointing power, “the officer 
[appointee] must be selected according to the judgment 
and will of the person or body in whom the appointing 
power is vested by the Constitution.” Thus, said Aker- 
man, “a mode of selection which gives no room for 
the exercise of that judgment and will be inadmissible” 
in view of the intent of the framers of the Constitution 
as it has been adjudged. However, Akerman pointed out 
that “the appointing may avail itself of the judgment 
of others as their means of information,” as it has 
always been done through the patronage system. He 
said there was “no constitutional objection to an ex- 
amining board, rendering no imperative judgments, but 
only aiding the appointing power with information.” 
Precisely, Akerman deducted that “the test of a com- 
petitive examination may be resorted to in order to in- 
form the conscience of the appointing power, but can- 
not be made legally conclusive upon that power against 
its own judgment and will.” 

To the second question, Akerman replied that “my 
opinion is that the President may” regulate such ap- 
pointing power. He held that either the President or 
Congress “can prescribe qualifications, and require that 
designation shall be made out of a class of persons as- 
certained by proper tests to have those qualifications; 
and is it not necessary that the judges in the tests should 
be chosen by the appointing power.” However, he 
pointed out that Congress has its limitations in pre- 
scribing qualifications for positions which it alone can 
only create, but some room must remain “to the ap- 
pointing power for the exercise of its own judgment 
and will” in making appointments. These limitations, 
Akerman admitted, were without complete enumera- 
tion, but “it is not supposable that Congress or the 
President would require of candidates for office quali- 
fications unattainable by a sufficient number to afford 
ample room for choice.” 
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waived.” Each member was to present in 
writing “the points which he deemed ad- 
visable to embody in the system to be es- 
tablished.” 


DRAFTING OF TENTATIVE RULES AND 
REGULATIONS 


poe Commission, on October 18, pro- 
ceeded to a consideration of the follow- 
ing propositions: 


First, that we recommend to the President that 
he shall request the heads of departments to grade 
and classify ® the inferior officers in their several 
Departments throughout the country with refer- 
ence to the character of the duties to be severally 
performed. 

Second, that we recommend to the President to 
extend throughout the country the principle of 
gradation of their inferior officers as applied in 
the executive Departments at Washington under 
the Act of 1853. 

Third, that there shall be no appointments made 
in the civil service except to the lowest class of each 
grade. 

Fourth, that the Commission proceed in order 
with the several departments and group into classes 
the persons employed therein.” 


The members, “after a full and free dis- 
cussion” of these propositions in the ten 
meetings between October 18 and 31, 
adopted informally several rules for regu- 
lating the admissions to the civil service. 
Curtis discussed them in an interview with 
Grant on October 30. The tentative rules 
were as follows: 


1. No person shall be admitted ® to any position 
in the civil service of the United States within the 
appointment of the President and heads of depart- 
ments, who is not a citizen of the United States; * 
who shall not have furnished satisfactory testimo- 
nials in regard to character, health, and age and 
who shall not have passed an adequate examina- 
tion in speaking, reading and writing the English 
language and in the first four rules of arithmetic.™ 

2. All admissions to the civil service shall be to 


*° The term to “classify” and its derivative “classifica- 
tion” used here denote a means of achieving equaliza- 
tion of pay for employees performing the same work. 
Its meaning as used in the Civil Service Act of 1883 
refers to placing positions within the scope of the 
competitive examination system. 

' Minutes, p. 25, October 18, 1871. 

° Curtis by amendment on October 31, substituted 
“admitted” for “appointed.” Minutes, p. 35. 

* Curtis by amendment on October 31 inserted this 
clause. Ibid. 

** This rule was adopted on October 19; it was in form 
of a resolution, agreed to on October 18. Minutes, p. 25. 
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the lowest class of any grade of offices in any de- 
partment in which gradation or classification exists 
or may hereafter exist by law or otherwise. 

3. Vacancies in the lowest class of any grade shall 
be filled after one public notice from all applicants 
who shall have satisfied the preliminary examina- 
tions already mentioned and who shall have passed 
a further competitive examination to test knowl- 
edge, character, and ability; and all certificates of 
the results of such examinations shall designate the 
name of the candidates in order of their excellence 
as tests by such examinations and the number of 
names so certified to the heads of the departments 
shall in no case exceed (three) * for each vacancy 
to be filled, from which number so certified the 
appointment or appointments shall be made.” 

4. Vacancies occurring in any class of a grade of 
office above the lowest in any department of the 
service in which gradation or classification exists or 
may hereafter exist by law or otherwise shall be 
filled by a competitive examination of all applicants 
from the next lower (any of the other) class, but if 
none are found competent the appointment shall 
be made upon an examination of all applicants con- 
ducted in accordance™ with the provision already 
for admission to the lowest class. 

5. Vacancies in all offices not graded or classified 
shall be filled in accordance with provisions already 
made for admissions into the lowest class of any 
grade.™ 

6. The appointments of every person entering the 
civil service in accordance with these regulations, 
excepting when it is to an office of a class to be des- 
ignated by persons employed by the President” 
under the Act of March 3, 1871, as a class to which 
this rule is inapplicable will be made for a proba- 
tionary term of six months during which his con- 
duct and capacity shall be tested and if at the end 
of said probationary term satisfactory proofs of his 
fitness shall have been furnished to the head of 
the department in which he shall have been em- 
ployed during said term, he shall be reappointed.” 

7. The head of each department shall designate 
three persons in his Department to serve as a board 
which shall conduct regulations to be approved by 
persons employed by the President under the Act 
of March 3, 1871, all examinations for admission in 
the several branches of service for which provision 
is not already made by law.” 


55 Blackfan proposed on October 31 that “three” be 
inserted in place of the blank carried in the original 
draft. Ibid., p. 34. 

56 Minutes, p. 34, October 27, 1871. 

5% Ibid. p. 36. 

58 Curtis by amendment on October 31 added this as 
Rule 5. Ibid., p. 37. 

5° Curtis by amendment on October 31 substituted 
“persons employed by the President” for “Civil Service 
Commission appointed.” This apparently would permit 
the Commission to avoid the accusation of being pre- 
sumptuous, because it had previously regarded itself an 
advisory rather than an executive body. Ibid. 

% Minutes, p. 32, October 26, 1871, a revision of rule 
adopted October 24. 

1 Minutes, p. 31, October 26, 1871. 






















The 1941 Annual Meeting of 


the Civil Service Assembly 


—A PROGRAM SUMMARY! 





A HE thirty-third annual meeting of the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada was held in Jackson- 

ville, Florida, on October 27, 28, 29, and 30, 

1941. Headquarters for the meeting were at 

the Hotel Roosevelt. 


MonpbAy, OCTOBER 27 


OLLOWING the formal call to order at 

9:30 A.M. by President Emery E. Olson, 
a cordial welcome was extended to the dele- 
gates by the Honorable John T. Alsop, Jr., 
Mayor of Jacksonville, and by Dr. E. H. 
Teeter, Chairman of the Jacksonville Civil 
Service Board. Messages of greeting from 
President Roosevelt and from a number of 
governors and mayors were read. Before 
opening the first panel discussion, President 
Olson announced the membership of the 
Auditing, Nominating, and Resolutions 
Committees. These committees were as fol- 
lows: 

Auditing Committee. W. Leonard John- 
son, Director, Indiana State Personnel Di- 
vision; and Harry C. Jones, Commissioner, 
Maryland Department of Employment and 
Registration. 

Nominating Committee. Charles A. 
Adams, Manager, Municipal Personnel 
Service, Michigan Municipal League; Clif- 
ford N. Amsden, Secretary and Chief Ex- 
aminer, Los Angeles County Civil Service 
Commission; John J. Furia, Director, Bu- 





1In accordance with a policy approved by the Execu- 
tive Council of the Civil Service Assembly, the practice 
of publishing a detailed record of the annual meeting 
proceedings has been altered in favor of a summarized 
account. 





reau of Training, New York City Civil 


Service Commission; George F. Gant, As- 
sistant Director of Personnel, Tennessee 
Valley Authority; Henry J. McFarland, Di- 
rector, Municipal Service Bureau, New York 
State Department of Civil Service; O. E. 
Myers, Manager, Fifth United States Civil 
Service District; and Willard E. Parker, 
State Personnel Director, Louisiana Depart- 
ment of Civil Service. 

Resolutions Committee. Kenneth G. 
Beggs, Survey Specialist, United States Civil 
Service Commission; Earl DeLong, Presi- 
dent, Evanston Civil Service Commission; 
Stanley G. Nelson, Chief Examiner and 
Executive Secretary, Civil Service Commis- 
sion of Canada; Kenneth C. Pennebaker, 
Director, Minnesota State Civil Service De- 
partment; and Louis B. Travers, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, 
California. 

The opening panel discussion, headed by 
Earl DeLong, Chairman of the Evanston 
Civil Service Commission, centered around 
meeting personnel problems in the national 
emergency. After an adjournment for lunch, 
the discussion of this topic was resumed in 
the afternoon. 

At the luncheon meeting, Congressman 
Robert Ramspeck of Georgia, Chairman of 
the House Committee on Civil Service and 
author of much federal merit system legis- 
lation, spoke on the expansion of the merit 
system. William H. McReynolds, Liaison 
Officer for Personnel Management in the 
Executive Office of the President, followed 
Mr. Ramspeck. His topic was “An Over-All 
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View of Federal Personnel Administration.” 
President Olson introduced the speakers. 

On Monday evening, through the cour- 
tesy of the Jacksonville Civil Service Board, 
an informal social gathering provided op- 
portunity for delegates to renew acquaint- 
ances and discuss problems of mutual in- 
terest. 


TuEsDAY, OCTOBER 28 


(i the day’s program were three 
concurrent gatherings devoted to brief 
reports by representatives of the various 
member agencies concerning the principal 
advancements by their organizations within 
the last year. The session, entitled “A Roll 
Call of Outstanding Accomplishments dur- 
ing the Last Year,” was divided into the fol- 
lowing groups: (1) federal and state agen- 
cies; (2) state departmental agencies, county 
agencies, and large municipal agencies; and 
(3) smaller municipal agencies. At the 
Tuesday luncheon meeting, Mrs. Lucille 
Foster McMillin, member of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, spoke on 
“Women in Government Today.” W. J. 
Brown, General Secretary of the Civil Serv- 
ice Clerical Association of Great Britain, 
concluded the luncheon meeting with a dis- 
cussion of the problems of public employees 
in war-time Great Britain. The speakers 
were introduced by G. Lyle Belsley, Assist- 
ant Executive Secretary, Office of Produc- 
tion Management. 

The Tuesday afternoon meeting consisted 
of two concurrent sessions. Henry J. McFar- 
land, Director of the Municipal Service Bu- 
reau of the New York State Department of 
Civil Service, served as chairman of a session 
devoted to the problems of medium-sized 
and small local agencies. Ismar Baruch, 
Chief of the Division of Personnel Classifi- 
cation of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, presided at a session on classi- 
fication and pay plans at which two papers 
were read.1 One of these, dealing with the 
elimination of minimum qualifications from 


*See articles adapted from these papers on pp. 20 
and 25 of this issue. 
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class specifications, was delivered by Ken- 
neth C. Pennebaker, Director of the Min- 
nesota State Civil Service Department. The 
second paper, describing the determination 
of pay policies, was prepared by Carl L. 
Richey, Chief of the Classification Division, 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29 


spree Wednesday morning breakfast ses- 
sion was devoted to planning a public 
relations program. H. Eliot Kaplan, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Service Re- 
form League, served as Chairman. 

The annual business meeting of the Civil 
Service Assembly was called to order by 
President Olson at 10 A.M. The Chair then 
called for the report of the Auditing Com- 
mittee. The Committee reported as follows: 
Honorable Emery Olson, President 


Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Your auditing Committee met on October 28, 1941, 
and reviewed the Auditor’s report issued by Arthur 
Young & Company, Accountants and Auditors, Chicago, 
Illinois, covering the income and disbursements of the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada 
for the year ending December 31, 1940. 

This report shows the account of the Assembly to be 
in order. 

Your Committee recommends that the report be ac- 
cepted and placed on file. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Harry C. JONES 
W. LEONARD JOHNSON 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, 
the report of the Auditing Committee was 
accepted and adopted. 

After informing the delegates of their vot- 
ing rights, the President called for the re- 
port of the Nominating Committee. Mr. 
O. E. Myers, Chairman of the Committee, 
reported the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee to be as follows: 

For President, Mr. Ismar Baruch, Chief 
of the Personnel Classification Division, 
United States Civil Service Commission. 

For members of the Executive Council 
(regular term), Mr. Charles H. Bland, 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission 
of Canada, and Mr. Kenneth C. Pennebaker, 
Director of the Minnesota State Civil Serv- 


ice Department. 
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For member of the Executive Council 
(unexpired term), Mr. I. J. Browder, Di- 
rector of the Alabama State Personnel De- 
partment. 

The vacancy for which Mr. Browder was 
nominated was occasioned by the resigna- 
tion from the Executive Council of Mr. 
James H. Hard, Jr. Mr. Hard submitted his 
resignation from the Council due to the fact 
that he anticipated accepting a position in 
the federal service, outside the field of per- 
sonnel administration. 

The President called for any further 
nominations. There being none, a motion 
was duly made, seconded, and unanimously 
carried, accepting the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee. Upon further motion, 
the Secretary was instructed to record an 
unanimous ballot, electing Mr. Baruch 
President of the Assembly for the coming 
year, electing Messrs. Bland and Pennebaker 
to the Executive Council for regular three- 
year terms, and electing Mr. Browder to 
serve the two-year unexpired term. 

Mr. Olson then gave the report of the 
President, and James M. Mitchell gave a 
brief summary of the report of the Secretary. 
(See Appendix A.) 

The Chair then called for the report of 
the Resolutions Committee. Mr. Penne- 
baker, Chairman of the Committee, then 
presented several resolutions individually. 
The action taken on each was as indicated. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, 
the following resolution was adopted: 


WHEREAS, It has been noted that several persons 
who are staff members of public personnel agencies, 
and who are also members of the Assembly, have been 
inducted into the military forces of the United States 
and Canada, and 

WHEREAS, It is also noted that such individuals are 
on military leave and are expected to return to their 
respective positions upon completion of their military 
service, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the Execu- 
tive Council be urged to make provision, if possible 
under the By-laws, for the extension of Assembly mem- 
bership privileges, without fee, to such persons for the 
period of such service. 


Upon motion duly made and seconded, 
the following resolution was adopted: 


WHEREAS, Recent months have seen the entrance 
into the civil service field and to membership in the 








Assembly of several governments not heretofore oper- 
ating under a formal civil service system, and 

WHEREAS, The States of Louisiana and Kansas and 
the city of St. Louis have had comprehensive personnel 
provisions introduced into their basic legal structures 
and have proceeded in a sound manner to institute 
measures designed to implement such legislation, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the Civil 
Service Assembly extend greetings to those new agencies 
and recognition of their early efforts in undertaking 
their responsibilities under law. 


Upon motion duly made and seconded, 
the following resolution was adopted: 


WHEREAS, The Civil Service Assembly has been 
honored by the attendance of the Honorable Robert 
Ramspeck, member of Congress, and outstanding legis- 
lative leader in the extension of the merit system in 
the federal service, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the Civil 
Service Assembly express to Congressman Ramspeck its 
recognition of his service in behalf of the merit system, 
its appreciation of his attendance and contribution in 
this meeting, and its cordial invitation to him to attend 
future meetings of the Assembly. 


Upon motion duly made and seconded, 
the following resolution was adopted: 


WHEREAS, Word has reached us of the death on 
September 8, 1941, of John T. Doyle, who was for almost 
half a century the Secretary of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, and who was one of the founders 
of the Civil Service Assembly, it seems proper that we 
should at this time set forth a statement of the services 
rendered by Mr. Doyle to the cause of civil service. 

John T. Doyle, then twenty-four years of age, was 
appointed as a stenographer in the office of the United 
States Civil Service Commission on March 9g, 1883, the 
same date on which the first Commissioners appointed 
by the President under the newly enacted civil service 
law assumed office. He went through the formative days 
and years of civil service in this country and on Sep- 
tember 15, 1886, he was promoted to the position of 
Secretary of the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion. He continued in this position unaffected by chang- 
ing administrations until June 30, 1932, when he retired, 
though continuing to promote the cause for which he 
had given so many years of his life. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That we express 
at this time our admiration for the fine example which 
he has set in dedicating his life to the principles of civil 
service in the United States. 


Upon motion duly made and seconded, 
the following resolution was adopted: 


WHEREAS, the city of Jacksonville Civil Service 
Board and the Florida Association of Municipal Civil 
Service Boards, hosts of this 1941 meeting, and espe- 
cially their representative, Miss Alma Price, have made 
the 1941 meeting one to be remembered in the annals of 
Assembly history by the graciousness, thoughtfulness, 
and care with which they have provided for the 
accommodation and entertainment of the delegates, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the Assem- 
bly express its enthusiastic appreciation and thanks to 
the Jacksonville Board, the Florida Association, and 
Miss Price, and that the Secretary be directed to send 
to each of them a copy of this resolution. 
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Upon motion duly made and seconded, 
the following resolution was adopted: 

WHEREAS, In June, 1941, the Executive Council 
of the Civil Service Assembly regretfully accepted the 
resignation of G. Lyle Belsley as Director of the Head- 

uarters Office, and 

WHEREAS, G. Lyle Belsley, from the time he as- 
sumed office in 1935, displayed those qualities of leader- 
ship and resourcefulness which stimulated an even wider 
acceptance of the principles and practices of the merit 
system and made it possible for the Assembly to exert 
more influence and provide greater service than at any 
other time in its history, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the Civil 
Service Assembly, meeting in Jacksonville, Florida, for 
its 3grd annual conference, does hereby express its most 
sincere appreciation and gratitude to G. Lyle Belsley for 
his outstanding contribution in furthering the recog- 
nition of public personnel administration and his in- 
valuable service in emphasizing to the Civil Service As- 
sembly membership and the public alike the important 
role the merit system plays in the effective operation 
of governmental enterprise. 

Brief reports were then given by the 
Chairmen of the three regional conferences: 
Harry W. Marsh, Eastern Regional Confer- 
ence; W. Leonard Johnson, Central Re- 
gional Conference; and William L. Hender- 
son, Western Regional Conference. 

There being no further business to come 
before the meeting, upon motion duly made 
and seconded, the meeting was adjourned. 

On Wednesday afternoon, delegates took 
a sight-seeing trip by bus to St. Augustine 
and the Marineland Studios. There was an 
informal dinner dance at the Ponte Vedra 


Beach and Country Club in the evening. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30 


WoO concurrent sessions were held 
Thursday morning. As chairman of one 
session, Henry F. Hubbard, Staff Assistant, 
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Council of Personnel Administration, 
United States Government, led the discus- 
sion of a paper, “Progress in Methods of 
Personnel Selection,” prepared and deliv- 
ered by Joseph W. Hawthorne, Assistant 
Chief, State Technical Advisory Service, 
Social Security Board. David L. Robinson, 
Director, Public Administration Service, 
was chairman of another group which dis- 
cussed the paper “Internal Management of 
a Personnel Agency,” by Oliver C. Short, 
Director of Personnel, United States De- 
partment of Commerce.? 

At the luncheon meeting, Harry W. 
Marsh, Personnel Director, Connecticut 
Personnel Department, presided and in- 
troduced L. A. Appley, Expert Consultant 
to the Secretary of War, who spoke on “‘Or- 
ganizing for Personnel Administration.” 

The final afternoon meetings were again 
conducted in two concurrent sessions. One 
was a continuation of the Tuesday after- 
noon panel session on problems of medium- 
sized and small local agencies, and the other 
was a panel discussion headed by John J. 
Furia, Director of the Bureau of Training 
of the New York City Civil Service Commis- 
sion, on “Employee Training and the Per- 
sonnel Agency.” 

On Friday, October 31, a post-meeting 
session was held for representatives of state 
merit system councils. The program was 
under the auspices of the Social Security 
Board. 


?See articles adapted from these papers on pp. 7 
and 11 of this issue. 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 


APPENDIX A 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY TO THE THIRTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 
Jacksonville, Florida, October 27, 1941 


It gives me great pleasure to report that your or- 
ganization, together with the general field of public 
personnel administration in this country and in Can- 
ada, has continued to make substantial advances dur- 
ing the year which has passed since the last annual 
meeting of the Civil Service Assembly. The months 
that have elapsed since last fall have been momen- 
tous ones for all of us. All down the line, the impact 
of national defense activities has been felt, and these 
forces have been manifest in a special way insofar 
as the public service and its personnel are con- 
cerned. Defense industry has not been alone in its 
continuing cry for more and more manpower. To 
government, likewise, has come heavier burdens to 
bear and greater responsibilities to discharge in this 
critical era of our national life. 

The most urgent problems with which we, as pub- 
lic personnel administrators, are faced today is 
whether we shall be able to give our governments— 
national, state, and local—the full measure of serv- 
ices which each requires in the national emergency. 
We must meet the challenge with flexible policies 
and accelerated procedures, and still we must retain 
the fundamental practices and concepts which ex- 
perience has shown to constitute good personnel 
administration. I am convinced that we shall meet 
this challenge and that public personnel adminis- 
tration will come through its trial-by-fire to a posi- 
tion more secure in the public esteem than ever 
before. If we are to do this, however, we must in- 
creasingly work together in the solution of our 
many common problems through our own organi- 
zation, the Civil Service Assembly. 

During the last year, a number of significant 
forces and trends in public personnel administra- 
tion have emerged, and others already on the scene 
have made their presence felt with increasing vigor. 
On every possible occasion, your Assembly, through 
its Executive Council and its Headquarters Office, 
has contributed constructively to this advancement 
by initiating, encouraging, and conducting activ- 
ities which would guide personnel developments 
toward sound objectives. A brief review of the prin- 
cipal recent developments will serve to present at 
least a partial picture of the present situation and 
gives some indication of the future in the public 
personnel field. 

There has been a continued increase in the num- 
ber of new civil service laws, public personnel 
agencies, and public employees covered under merit 
system provisions. There are more than twice as 


many merit systems in the United States today as 
there were a decade ago. In other words, more gov- 
ernmental jurisdictions have adopted the merit 
system in the last ten years than in the preceding 
fifty years of civil service in this country. More than 
1,000 jurisdictions now have at least some of their 
employees under civil service. 

Aside from the geographical spread of the merit 
system, there have also been important jurisdic- 
tional extensions within the last twelve months. 
Perhaps the most notable of these has been the 
passage of the Ramspeck Act, bringing additional 
thousands of federal employees under civil service. 
But in the states and cities, too, impressive progress 
has been made in extending merit system coverage 
to new jurisdictional areas, There is no reason to 
believe that these wholesome trends will not con- 
tinue in the future. On the contrary, as the reper- 
cussions from the national defense program pro- 
duce an increased public demand for efficiency and 
economy in the public service, we can anticipate 
the adoption of the merit system on a still larger 
scale. 

Perhaps more important than the extension of 
the merit system itself are the circumstances sur- 
rounding the adoption of the new legislation, the 
type of legislation adopted, and the steps taken to 
put the system into operation. A broad base of sup- 
port from citizen groups, employees, administrators, 
legislators and the executive has been the rule 
rather than the exception. The laws which have 
been adopted represent a minimum of compromise 
with good personnel administration. Nation-wide 
examinations for the selection of executive officers 
have become common practice. In many cases the 
executive officer has in turn been able to waive 
resident requirements in securing trained and ex- 
perienced staff members. 

Increased attention is being given to the problem 
of personnel administration in the small jurisdic- 
tions. The test service of the Assembly, to which 
reference is made elsewhere in this report, is prov- 
ing to be of real value. In a letter to the Head- 
quarters Office recently, one administrator said, “It 
would be impossible for us to conduct our program 
without the assistance of the test service.” The 
larger civil service agencies in states, counties, and 
cities continue to aid the smaller jurisdictions in 
their localities. The New York State Civil Service 
Department’s recently established Municipal Serv- 
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ice Bureau is moving forward steadily in its program 
of service to local governments in New York state. 

Cooperation among the larger agencies, as well 
as agencies of different sizes, is receiving marked 
impetus through the cooperative personnel recruit- 
ment study of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Assembly. This joint undertaking 
was inaugurated at our meeting in Cleveland last 
year. A staff has been appointed; staff members have 
visited a number of agencies throughout the coun- 
try; many conferences have been held with federal, 
state, and local personnel officials; state and local 
eligible lists have been supplied the federal govern- 
ment for use in recruiting specialized personnel; 
and preliminary discussions have been held with 
reference to cooperative examination programs. 

With the expansion of governmental activities 
as a result of defense activities, the demand for 
trained personnel workers has increased even more 
sharply than in preceding years. Most of the ex- 
pansion, and consequently most of the demand for 
personnel workers, has occurred at the federal level. 
Thus, 1941 has been a year in which a substantial 
number of administrators and technicians from 
state and local agencies have shifted their activities 
to Washington and elsewhere in the federal service. 

It is notable that there is practically no reciprocal 
movement from federal personnel agencies to those 
of state and local governments. This means that 
the state and local agencies are serving to a large 
extent as a training ground for the federal service, 
and there is nothing to indicate that this will not 
continue to be the case in the foreseeable future. 
Most of the larger personnel agencies at all levels 
of governments are conducting formalized training 
programs which will do much to meet the need for 
new recruits to the field, and the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on the Training of Personnel Workers is 
continuing to give attention to this important 
problem. 

Other trends that have emerged in previous years 
continued during 1941. Public personnel agencies 
gave continued attention and support to in-service 
training activities in operating departments, and 
indications are that this trend will be markedly 
accentuated in the future in order to meet defense 
needs. Agencies have exerted greater efforts than 
heretofore in building sound public relations, and 
in reporting objectives and activities to the general 
citizenry and to specialized groups in their com- 
munities. Problems relating to the unionization of 
government workers continued to face public per- 
sonnel agencies and public officials generally, and 
unions of public employees continued to expand 
during 1941. Citizen interest and support for the 
merit system remained at a high point, and the 
National Civil Service Reform League intensified 
its efforts in behalf of the extension of the merit 


system. The federal government continued to exert 
a marked influence on state and local personnel 
administration. This has been primarily through 
the activities of the Social Security Board in imple- 
menting the amended Social Security Act, which 
requires state and local employment security and 
public assistance agencies participating in the Social 
Security program to establish merit systems and 
abide by certain personnel standards prescribed by 
the Board as a condition of receiving federal grants- 
in-aid. The scope of retirement plans in the public 
service was broadened in a number of jurisdictions, 
and legislation to extend the provisions of the 
Social Security Act to cover federal, state and local 
employees now exempted was considered by the 
Congress. 

Amid this many-sided activity, the Assembly has 
carried forward its own program apace. The usual 
functions of the Headquarters Office have been con- 
tinued—activities such as the answering of inquiries 
on numerous phases of public personnel adminis- 
tration; the periodic visits to agency members; con- 
sulting on personnel problems with visitors to the 
Headquarters Office; the participation in the 
regional conferences of the Assembly and of other 
public officials; and the publication of the monthly 
News LETTER and the quarterly journal, PusLic 
PERSONNEL REvIEW. But in addition to these, 
several accomplishments during the past year seem 
noteworthy. 

The comprehensive survey of public personnel 
policies and practices, which was begun several 
years ago, bore its first fruits in the publication of 
three of the volumes in the series, The first report, 
that of the Committee on Employee Training in 
the Public Service, of which Milton Hall is chair- 
man, came off the press in May of this year. The 
second report, that of the Committee on Public 
Relations of Public Personnel Agencies, of which 
William E. Mosher is chairman, appear in June. 
The third report, that of the Committee on Position- 
Classification in the Public Service, of which Ismar 
Baruch is chairman, has been received from the 
printer within the last few days. Several additional 
committees have completed the final manuscripts of 
their report. These are the reports dealing with 
employee relations, oral examinations and inter- 
views, recruitment, placement, and probation. 
These, together with additional volumes in the 
series, will be published as soon as they can be 
prepared for the printer. 

Here is a major effort on the part of the Assembly 
of which every member should be proud. These 
reports will constitute the first genuine documenta- 
tion of the field of public personnel administration. 
Each report will be as complete and authoritative 
as its committee can make it. The reports are not 
the work of one man, even though the chairman of 
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each committee has of course assumed the major 
responsibility for bringing the document to com- 
pletion. The committees which have not yet com- 
pleted their reports are continuing at work, and 
before long, we hope, comprehensive documents 
covering every major phase of public personnel 
administration will be available to personnel ad- 
ministrators and technicians, university professors 
and students, employee and citizen groups, and 
legislators and administrators. 

Reviewers of the first two volumes in the Policies 
and Practices series are enthusiastic in their praise. 
The following quotations are from two recent re- 
views: “Every up-to-the-minute government ad- 
ministrator will want this book conveniently at 
hand for constant use;” and “Personnel managers, 
executives, supervisors, and employees—public and 
private—should welcome this volume and the others 
to come as valuable additions to the too scanty 
literature on specific phases of personnel manage- 
ment, and the Civil Service Assembly is to be con- 
gratulated on the launching and early completion 
of so valuable an enterprise.” 

Funds for printing reports in this series are lim- 
ited and it will be necessary to sell a sufficient 
number of the earlier volumes in order to pay for 
the printing of those completed last. The sales of 
the reports are steadily mounting, however, and it is 
hoped that sufficient funds will be available. 

Major improvement has been made in the As- 
sembly’s test exchange service. All of the test mate- 
rial in the files in the Headquarters Office has been 
reviewed and re-classified according to subject 
matter and job level. A positive effort has been 
made to secure keyed copies of tests, and there are 
now nearly 4,000 completely keyed tests available 
to active agency members, The Executive Council 
of the Assembly is at present giving thought to ways 
and means for still further improvement of the 
test exchange service. 

A suggested plan for the classification of subject 
matter in the field of public personnel administra- 
tion was developed by a staff member of the Head- 
quarters Office and was published in the January, 
1941, issue of PUBLIC PERSONNEL REviEw. This plan 
has been long needed. In preparing the plan, effort 
was made to achieve adequate flexibility to meet 
divers needs. It was recognized that the plan would 
be called upon in some instances to serve only as 
a basis for subdividing broadly a comparatively 
small amount of varied materials, whereas other in- 
stallations on a larger scale would require a far- 
finer degree of breakdown. It is believed that the 
plan provides a ready basis to agencies for setting 
up their subject-matter reference files; word from 
several agencies indicates that the plan is already 
being put to good use. 

The Assembly has recently published a compila- 
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tion of current research in the field of public per- 
sonnel administration. As announced in the Sep- 
tember News Letrer, the compilation is available 
to Assembly members and requests for it are still 
coming in. The research projects listed include 
unpublished works undertaken during the years 
1938-41 by civil service agencies, professors, stu- 
dents, and professional organizations. The list is as 
complete as diligent investigation can make it, but 
it is inevitable that some projects may have been 
accidentally overlooked. Further additions to this 
list by members of the Assembly are requested, in 
order that the list may be revised periodically and 
brought up to date. The maintenance of this clear- 
ing house on current research in public personnel 
administration will thus be of continuing benefit to 
all of us in the field. 

Close cooperation with other national govern- 
mental organizations and with professional, civic, 
and employee groups has been continued. A mem- 
ber of the staff of the Headquarters Office is serving 
as a member of the Civil Service Committee of the 
American Library Association’s Board on Salaries, 
Staff and Tenure. The Assembly’s staff has sug- 
gested research subjects in the field of public per- 
sonnel administration to professors and graduate 
students on numerous occasions, and has furnished 
reference material from the files of the Assembly to 
be used in the preparation of reports and theses. A 
member of the Headquarters staff collaborated in 
the preparation of a comprehensive monograph on 
the problems and procedures in installing a merit 
system. This monograph has been published by 
Public Administration Service. 

The close relationship with the National Civil 
Service Reform League, and other citizens groups 
has been continued by the exchange of information 
about personnel developments throughout the 
country and by giving technical advice and counsel 
on numerous occasions on a wide variety of prob- 
lems in public personnel administration. 

In addition to the Policies and Practices com- 
mittees already mentioned, there are other com- 
mittees of the Assembly which« have been estab- 
lished to deal with major problems with which the 
organization is faced, ‘These committees are as fol- 
lows: National Preparedness; Training of Person- 
nel Workers; Legislation; Professional, Trade and 
Technical Employment Standards; Test Service; 
Planning; and Public Information. Most of these 
committees are planning to convene here in Jack- 
sonville during the annual meeting. Although some 
of these Assembly committees have run into un- 
foreseen difficulties in carrying out their programs, 
the Executive Council is now considering ways and 
means for facilitating their work. 

Lastly, a significant annual increase in the mem- 
bership of the Assembly is again to be recorded. 





























































The Assembly membership stands at an all-time 
high of 857 as of October 20. This figure already 
represents an increase of more than twenty per 
cent over the year 1940, and the final totals for the 
full calendar year will undoubtedly be higher. This 
steady growth in membership shows clearly the 
vigor and vitality of your organization. With this 
growth has come an increase in the income realized 
from membership dues and from the sale of pub- 
lications. This income is now more than $10,000.00 
a year, but this represents only a little more than 
one-fourth of the Assembly’s annual operating 
budget of approximately $40,000.00. Thus, it will 
be seen that, from a financial standpoint, Assembly 
members are still supporting their organization to 
a limited extent only. 

The Assembly will eventually require more ade- 
quate financial support by its members. We have 
known for a long time that the Assembly could 
not expect to rely on special gifts and grants in- 
definitely. The Spelman Fund of New York has 
made a grant of funds for the support of the As- 
sembly’s work and program up to January 1, 1944, 
which will enable us to carry on with substantially 
the same budget as we have had for the past several 
years. At or before the end of 1943 it is probable 
that the organization will be faced with the neces- 
sity of increasing substantially the amount of in- 
come from dues and publications if we are to con- 
tinue to expect additional grants. For these reasons, 
the Executive Council is now giving consideration 
to ways and means for increasing the Assembly’s 
earned income. 

In order to secure this increase in income a con- 
certed membership drive is planned, in which all 
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members will be asked to participate. This will be 
a concerted effort to bring into the ranks of the 
Assembly every individual and agency engaged or 
interested in public personnel administration. The 
Executive Council will also consider the replies 
from active agency members to the questionnaire 
recently circulated in connection with agency mem- 
bership dues. A change in the membership dues of 
the Assembly will, of course, require an amendment 
to the Assembly’s by-laws, and any such change must 
be ratified by the membership. 

In retrospect, the last twelve months have been 
difficult, yet stirring ones for all of us. Individually 
the members of this organization have confronted 
their problems with a resolute determination to 
meet the challenge of the times with better methods, 
and the advances that they have made have been 
notable. The merit system as an ideal has continued 
to win new support at the polls and in the legisla- 
tive halls of the country. Of these accomplishments 
and advances we can individually and as a group 
feel justly proud. 

The Assembly, too, has progressed in these 
months. Larger than ever before, its influence as a 
constructive force in the field of public personnel 
administration is being demonstrated repeatedly. 
As an organization, the Assembly stands ready to aid 
its members in the cooperative solution of their 
problems, and this same spirit of cooperation on 
the part of the membership, I am sure, will furnish 
the continual driving force that will enable the 
Assembly to achieve fresh advances in the months 
to come. 

Respectfully submitted, 


James M. MITCHELL, Secretary 
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APPENDIX B 
LIST OF REGISTRANTS—1941 ANNUAL MEETING 


Acree, Cecil, Supervisor of Employment Section, 
Labor Board, Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Adams, C. A., Manager, Municipal Personnel Serv- 
ice, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Alderman, John, Associate Personnel Methods Con- 
sultant, Social Security Board, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

Allsopp, H. H., Commissioner, Lakeland Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Florida. 

Amsden, C. N., Secretary and Chief Examiner, Los 
Angeles County Civil Service Commission, 
California. 

Amsden, Mrs. Clifford N., Los Angeles, California. 

Andress, W. S., Assistant Manager, Fifth U. S. Civil 
Service Commission District Office, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Appley, L. A., Expert Consultant to the Secretary 
of War, Washington, D. C. 

Argo, Mrs. Elsie, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Aronson, A. H., Chief, State Technical Advisory 
Service, Social Security Board, Washington, 
D. C. 

Atkins, Miss Dorothy, Clerical Staff, Jacksonville 
Civil Service Board, Florida. 


Bahr, W. C., Chairman, Davenport Civil Service 
Commission, Iowa. 

Bahr, Mrs. W. C., Davenport, Iowa. 

Baker, Ivan, Personnel Officer, Illinois Division of 
Public Assistance, Springfield, Illinois. 

Baruch, Ismar, Chief of Personnel Classification 
Division, U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Baruch, Mrs, Ismar, Washington, D. C. 

Becker, Roy J., Member, Los Angeles Board of 
Education, California. 

Beggs, K. G., Survey Specialist, U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Belsley, G. Lyle, Assistant Executive Secretary, 
Office of Production Management, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Bender, John W., Commissioner, San Francisco 
Civil Service Commission, California. 

Bender, Mrs. John W., San Francisco, California. 

Benjamin, Louis K., Personnel Technician, Na- 
tional Youth Administration for Ohio, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Bennett, K. Wade, Personnel Officer, National 
Youth Administration for Georgia, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Bennett, Mrs. K. Wade, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Berger, Philip R., Secretary and Chief Examiner, 


Alameda County Civil Service Commission, 
Oakland, California. 

Berry, Gus L., Member, Dallas Civil Service Board, 
Texas. 

Berry, Mrs. Gus L., Dallas, Texas. 

Bigelow, C. R., Secretary, Denver Civil Service 
Commission, Colorado. 

Biren, R. I., Assistant Director of Personnel, Min- 
nesota Civil Service Department, St. Paul. 

Biren, Mrs, R. I., St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Bittencourt, Carlos Alberto Lucio, Brazilian Gov- 
ernment Official, Rio de Janeiro. 

Bittencourt, Mrs. Carlos Alberto Lucio, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

Bland, C. H., Chairman, Civil Service Commission 
of Canada, Ottawa. 

Blomeier, Herbert, Training Specialist, Training 
Within Industry, Office of Production Man- 
agement, Washington, D. C. 

Brolyer, C. R., Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D. C. 

Browder, I. J., Director, State Personnel Depart- 
ment, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Browder, Mrs. I. J., Montgomery, Alabama. 

Brown, W. J., General Secretary, Civil Service 
Clerical Association, London, England. 

Buckley, James L., Acting Director of i 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 

Bunch, R. W., Director of Personnel, National 
Youth Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Bunch, Mrs. R. W., Washington, D.C. , 

Burkhart, Miss Mary Helen, Council of Personnel 
Administration, Washingon, D. C. 


Camit, Ernest J., Secretary, Retirement Board of 
Cook County, Cook County Civil Service Com- 
mission, Chicago, Illinois. . 

Campbell, C. L., Director of Classification, New 
York State Department of Civil Service, 
Albany. 

Campbell, Mrs. C. L., Albany, New York. 

Canova, Sergeant A. B., Crime Prevention Bureau, 
Jacksonville Police Department, Florida. 

Carlson, Mrs. Dick, Washington, D. C. 

Carlson, R. E., Field Representative, National 
Recreation Association, Orlando, Florida. 
Carothers, Miss Margaret, Assistant to the Person- 
nel Director, Board of Education, Detroit, 

Michigan. 

Carty, Joseph G., Personnel Director, Port of New 
York Authority, New York, New York. 

Carty, Mrs. Joseph G., New York, New York. 


















ice Assembly, Chicago, Illinois. 

Chase, V. E., Civil Service Commissioner, Dearborn 
Civil Service Commission, Michigan. 

Chester, H. M., Personnel Administrator, Georgia 
Department of Public Health, Atlanta. 

Clark, Maxwell, Personnel Research Assistant, State 
Technical Advisory Service, Social Security 
Board, Washington, D. C. 

Collett, M. J., Staff Member, Public Administration 
Service, Chicago, Illinois. 

Conner, P. J., Regional Personnel Advisor, Farm 
Security Administration, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. 

Coop, F. R., Administrative Consultant, Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly, Chicago, Illinois. 

Coop, Mrs. F. R., Chicago, Illinois. 

Cox, Eddie, Chief Clerk, San Antonio Civil Service 
Board, Texas. 

Cree, Scott, Executive Secretary, Fort Lauderdale 
Civil Service Board, Florida. 

Cushman, Charles H., Director, Rhode Island De- 

partment of Civil Service, Providence. 


Davenport, Frederick M., Chairman, Council of 
Personnel Administration, Washingon, D. C. 

DeAngelis, Italia, Placement Officer, Office for 
Emergency Management, Washington, D. C. 

DeAngelis, Manlio F., Certification Coordinator, 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C. 

DeLong, Earl, President, Evanston Civil Service 
Commission, Illinois. 

Dias, Jose de Nazare Teixeira, Brazilian Govern- 
ment, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Dias, Mrs. Jose de Nazare Teixeira, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

Doak, W. D., Regional Personnel Supervisor, Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Doering, Miss Martha, Personnel Secretary, Miami 
Civil Service Board, Florida. 

Donovan, J. J., Assistant Director, Civil Service 
Assembly, Chicago, Illinois. 

Dreese, Mitchell, Dean, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D, C. 

DuBois, P. H., Merit System Supervisor, New Mex- 
ico Merit System Council, Albuquerque. 

Durham, Grady C., Assistant State Director of Per- 
sonnel, Louisiana Department of Civil Service, 
Baton Rouge. 

Durham, Mrs. Grady C., Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


Elmore, F. H., Executive Secretary, Jacksonville 
Civil Service Board, Florida. 

Elston, W. E., Member, Minnesota Civil Service 
Board, Worthington. 

Errant, James W., Manager, Municipal Employees 
Society of Chicago, Illinois. 

Errant, Mrs. James W., Chicago, Illinois, 





Charters, Miss Jean, Headquarters Staff, Civil Serv- 
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Eure, Otis P., Test Technician, Mississippi Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Jackson. 

Evans, John P., Chief of Personnel Division, Rural 

Electrification Administration, Washington, 

D. C. 


Felix, Miss Betty Jean, Student in Personnel De- 
partment, State Department of Personnel, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

Finan, William, Public Administration Service, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Finan, Mrs. William, Chicago, Illinois. 

Fisher, A. M., Chairman, Lakeland Civil Service 
Commission, Florida. 

Flynn, Mrs. Claire, Variadex File Clerk, Jackson- 
ville Civil Service Board, Florida. 

Forrester, J. A., Commissioner, Dearborn Civil 
Service Commission, Michigan. 

Foster, Jack H., Merit System Supervisor, Alabama 
Department of Public Welfare, Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

Frank, Miss Margaret, Chief Examiner, Maryland 
State Employment Commission, Baltimore. 
Frazer, Stanley, Senior Examiner, Louisiana State 
Department of Civil Service, Baton Rouge. 
Frost, Dayton H., Regional Representative, Social 

Security Board, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Furia, John J., Director of Training, New York City 
Civil Service Commission. 

Furia, Mrs. John J., New York, New York. 


Gant, George F., Assistant Director of Personnel, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. 

Gardner, Miss Minnie, Stenographer, Jacksonville 
Civil Service Board, Florida. 

Garey, A. E., Civil Service Counsel, American Fed- 
eration of State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Gladmon, P. L., Assistant Director of Personnel, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Goodrich, H. F., Commissioner, St. Paul Civil Serv- 
ice Bureau, Minnesota. 

Goodrich, Mrs. H. F., St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Gory, Adrian, Examiner, Buffalo Civil Service Com- 
mission, New York. 

Gray, C. M., President, St. Petersburg Civil Service 
Board, Florida. 

Graydon, S. W., Director of Personnel, Atlanta 
Civil Service Board, Georgia. 

Graydon, Mrs. S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 

Grigsby, Mac G., Merit System Supervisor, Florida 
Industrial Commission, Gainesville. 

Grigsby, Mrs. Mac G., Gainesville, Florida. 


Haberkorn, Wm. P., President, Cook County Civil 
Service Commission, Chicago, Illinois. 

Hadley, B. H., Executive Secretary, Miami Civil 
Service Board, Florida. 
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Hagen, N. E., Officer, Jacksonville Police Depart- 
ment, Florida. 

Hampton, J. K., Personnel Officer, Mississippi Un- 
employment Compensation Commission, Jack- 
son. 

Hard, James H., Director, Jefferson County Per- 
sonnel Board, Birmingham, Alabama. 

’ Hart, E. H., Commissioner, Oakland Civil Service 
Commission, California. 

Hauser, Walter U., Commissioner, Minneapolis 
Civil Service Commission, Minnesota. 

Hawthorne, J. W., Principal Personnel Consultant, 
Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 

Henderson, Henry, Director, Division of Personnel 
of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Henderson, W. L., Personnel Director and Secre- 
tary, San Francisco Civil Service Commission, 
California. 

Henderson, Mrs. W. L., San Francisco, California. 

Hill, Jesse E., Chairman, Tampa Civil Service 
Board, Florida. 

Hinckley, E. D., Merit System Director, State Wel- 
fare Board, Gainesville, Florida. 

Hochreiter, Joseph P., Senior Personnel Tech- 
nician, Alabama State Personnel Department, 
Montgomery. 

Hofmann, Eva L., Office Manager, Civil Service 
Assembly, Chicago. 

Holcomb, W. E., Merit System Supervisor, Missis- 
sippi Department of Public Welfare, Jackson. 

Holloway, Robert A., Regional Personnel Officer, 
Surplus Marketing Administration, U. S, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Dallas, Texas. 

Horne, Mrs. Bryant, Secretary, Advisory Committee 
on Personnel, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Horne, Mrs. Martha Parrish, Personnel Supervisor, 
Florida State Welfare Board, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Hosch, Louis, Administrative Analyst, American 
Public Welfare Association, Chicago. 

Hubbard, Henry F., Council of Personnel Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. 

Hubbard, Mrs. Henry F., Washington, D. C. 

Humes, L. D., Secretary and Chief Examiner, St. 
Petersburg Civil Service Board, Florida. 

Hunter, Caroline M., Personnel Clerk, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Hunter, Robert L., President, Illinois Civil Service 
Commission and Chairman of Illinois State 
Merit System Council, Chicago. 

Huss, John, Personnel Technician, Municipal Per- 

sonnel Service, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Jacobsen, Dorothy Mead, Chief of Recruitment 
Section, Federal Works Agency, Washington, 
D. C. 

Johnson, Leonard, Director, Indiana State Person- 
nel Division, Indianapolis. 
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Jones, Miss Gertrude, Chairman, Civil Service 
Commission of Ohio, Columbus. 

Jones, Colonel Harry C., State Employment Com- 
missioner, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Jones, Howard, Commissioner, New York State 
Civil Service Commission, Albany. 


Kane, Mrs. Mary G., Senior Examiner, New York 
State Department of Civil Service, Albany. 
Kaplan, H. Eliot, Executive Secretary, National 
Civil Service Reform League, New York, New 

York. 

Kaplan, Mrs. H. Eliot, New York, New York. 

Kaveney, Paul J., Commissioner, St. Louis Civil 
Service Commission, Missouri. 

Kelly, Miss Frances, Federal Council of Personnel 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Kemp, S. A., Administrative Officer, Second Region, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Killough, Joseph E., State Personnel Officer, Na- 
tional Youth Administration, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

Kirby, Daniel N., Commissioner, St. Louis Civil 
Service Commission, Missouri. 

Klotz, A. C., President, Milwaukee City Service 
Commission, Wisconsin. 


Laird, Angus, Merit System Supervisor, Florida 
State Board of Health, Gainesville. 

Lee, James C., Member, Jefferson County Per- 
sonnel Board, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Lee, Mrs. Virginia, Civil Service Board, Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 

Leland, G. V., City Manager, St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 

Lindsey, O. G., Chairman, Miami Civil Service 
Board, Florida. 

Lindsey, Mrs. O. G., Miami, Florida. 

Lindstrom, Walfred, Vice Mayor, St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 

Litchfield, Edward H., Chief of Research and 
Training, Michigan Civil Service Commission, 
Lansing, Michigan. : 

Lovelace, James B., Secretary, High Point Civil 
Service Board, North Carolina. 


McClam, Warren D., Personnel Technician, At- 
lanta Civil Service Board, Georgia. 

McCurdy, R. M., Merit System Supervisor, Minne- 
sota Merit System Council, St. Paul. 

McEachern, A. G., President, St. Petersburg Civil 
Service Commission, Florida. 

McEachern, Mrs. A. G., St. Petersburg, Florida. 

McFarland, Henry J., Director of Municipal Serv- 
ice Bureau, New York State Department of 
Civil Service, Albany, New York. 

McFarland, Mrs. Henry J., Albany, New York. 
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McGlothlin, W. J., Principal Training Officer, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

McLaughlin, Mrs. Eugenia G., Chief of Division of 
Examinations, New York State Civil Service 
Department, Albany, New York. 

McMillin, Mrs. Lucille Foster, Member, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 

McNally, Miss Gertrude, Secretary-Treasurer, Na- 
tional Federation of Federal Employees, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

McReynolds, Wm. H., Liaison Officer for Person- 
nel Management, Executive Office of the Pres- 
ident, Washington, D. C. 

Mandell, Milton, Classification Officer, National 
Youth Administration of Pennsylvania, Harris- 
burg. 

Marsh, Harry W., Personnel Director, Connecticut 
Personnel Department, Hartford. 

Mead, A. A., Acting Secretary and Chief Examiner, 
Ohio Civil Service Commission, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Mitchell, J. M. Director, Civil Service Assembly, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Moffat, W. G., Jr., Personnel Technician, Alabama 
State Personnel Department, Montgomery. 
Moffett, Guy, Consultant, Office of Personnel Man- 
agement, Executive Office of the President, 

Washington, D. C. 

Moore, E. R., Member, Miami Civil Service Board, 
Florida. 

Morrison, Ewing, Jr., Personnel Technician, Ala- 
bama State Personnel Department, Montgom- 
ery. ° 

Mullen, Earl, State Personnel Officer, Work Proj- 
ects Administration, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Mullins, Ray, Assistant Director, Jefferson County 
Personnel Board, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Murphy, Miss Helen M., Secretary, Rochester 
Municipal Civil Service Commission, Roches- 
ter, New York. 

Myers, Orie E., Sr., District Manager, Fifth U. S. 
Civil Service District Office, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Myers, Mrs. Orie E., Sr., Atlanta, Georgia. 

Myers, Orie E., Jr., Assistant Personnel Officer, Na- 
tional Youth Administration, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Napier, Homer A., Assistant Personnel Officer, 
Farm Security Administration, Montgomery, 
Alabama, 

Nelson, Stanley G., Chief Examiner and Executive 
Officer, Civil Service Commission of Canada, 
Ottawa. 

Nicholson, Miss Florence, Personnel Technician, 
Atlanta Civil Service Board, Georgia. 


O’Connor, Robert J., Chairman, Sioux City Civil 
Service Commission, Iowa. 
O’Connor, Mrs. Robert J., Sioux City, Iowa. 


Olson, Emery E., Commissioner, Los Angeles City 
Civil Service Commission, California. 

O’Malley, Frank J., Personnel Director and Chief 
Examiner, Civil Service Commission for Cook 
County, Chicago, Illinois. 

Opper, J. C., Secretary and Chief Examiner, Balti- 
more Civil Service Commission, Maryland. 
Opstedal, A. J., Acting Director, Wisconsin Bureau 

of Personnel, Madison, 


Parker, Willard E., State Director of Personnel, 
Louisiana Civil Service Commission, Baton 
Rouge. 

Parker, Mrs. Willard E., Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Parshley, A. R., Chairman, Rhode Island Civil 
Service Commission, Providence. 

Parsons, Franklin, Assistant City Attorney, Miami, 
Florida. 

Pearson, Charles S., State Personnel Officer, Na- 
tional Youth Administration for Michigan, 
Lansing. 

Peavey, R. N., Special Mechanic, Local Federal 
Board, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Pennebaker, K. C., Director, Minnesota Civil Serv- 
ice Department, St. Paul. 

Pennell, Mrs. Ruth Glenn, Member, Employment 
Board for the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Assistance, Harrisburg. 

Pillans, H. T., Personnel Director, Personnel Board 
for Mobile County, Mobile, Alabama. 

Powell, E. M., Secretary and Chief Examiner, Dallas 
Civil Service Board, Texas. 

Powell, Mrs. E. M., Dallas, Texas. 

Price, Miss Alma, Secretary and Personnel Director, 
Jacksonville Civil Service Board, Florida. 
Probst, J. B., Chief Examiner, St. Paul Civil Service 

Bureau, Minnesota, 
Probst, Mrs. J. B., St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Ramspeck, Honorable Robert A., U. S. Congress- 
man from Georgia, Washington, D. C. 

Rathert, A. R., Manager, Civilian Personnel Field 
Office, Mobile, Alabama. 

Rathnaw, A. J., President, Detroit Civil Service 
Commission, Michigan. 

Read, Donnell, Senior Examiner, Louisiana De- 
partment of Civil Service, Baton Rouge. 

Reagor, W. B., Jacksonville Beach, Florida. 

Reavy, Miss Grace A., President, New York State 
Civil Service Commission, Albany. 
Reining, H., Educational Director, National In- 
stitute of Public Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
Rhinehart, Walter L., Chief of the Training Sec- 
tion, Federal Works Agency, Washington, 
D. C. 

Richardson, M. W., Principal Examiner, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 
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Richey, Carl L., Chief of Classification Division, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. 

Richey, Mrs. Carl L., Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Ricker, E. M., County Tax Assessor, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Robinson, David, Director, Public Administration 
Service, Chicago, Illinois. 

Runyon, Carroll, City Attorney, St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 

Russell, F. W., Member, Minnesota Civil Service 
Board, Cold Spring, Minnesota. 

Salter, M., Assistant Director, Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House, Chicago, Illinois. 
Scearce, R. Elliott, Principal Personnel Examiner, 

Kansas City, Missouri. 

Schaller, H. L., Member, Civil Service Board, 
Miami, Florida. 

Schmidt, Oscar W., Commissioner, Cook County 
Civil Service Commission, Chicago. 

Schroedel, E. C., Manager of Institutional Depart- 
ment, International Business Machines, New 
York City. 

Scott, George E., Chief of Appointment and Pay- 

roll, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Sedgwick, Allan E., President, Personnel Commis- 
sion of the Los Angeles Board of Education, 
California. 

Seger, Gordon A., Health Education Inspector, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

Sexton, Ormond G., Personnel Officer, National 
Youth Administration for Florida, Jackson- 
ville. 

Shaw, Mrs. Victor, Member, West Virginia Merit 
System Council, Fairmont. 

Short, Oliver C., Director of Personnel, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Short, Mrs. Oliver C., Washington, D. C. 

Simonds, William A., Commissioner, Dearborn 
Civil Service Commission, Michigan. 

Simonds, Mrs. William A., Dearborn, Michigan. 

Slater, Ray T., Associate Examiner, New York State 
Department of Civil Service, Albany. 

Smeltzer, C. H., Consultant, Employment Board of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Public As- 
sistance, Harrisburg. 

Smith, Luther Ely, Commissioner, St. Louis Civil 
Service Commission, Missouri. 

Spearing, John N., Member, Jacksonville Civil 
Service Board, Florida. 

Stapleton, D. V., Regional Personnel Officer, Soil 
Conservation Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

Stearns, Frances A., Secretary, Tampa Civil Service 
Board, Florida. 

Stephens, Roy, Associate Personnel Technician, 
California State Personnel Board, Sacramento. 

Steward, Luther C., President, National Federation 
of Federal Employees, Washington, D. C. 


Stubbs, A. C., Chief of Personnel and Training, 
Florida Industrial Commission, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

Sutherland, Major C. T., (on leave) Director of 
Personnel, Atlanta Personnel Board, Georgia. 

Sutherland, Mrs, C. T., Atlanta, Georgia. 

Sublette, Donald J., Secretary and Chief Examiner, 
Detroit Civil Service Commission, Michigan. 

Sublette, Mrs. Donald J., Detroit, Michigan. 


Taylor, Miss Lucille, Crime Prevention Bureau of 
Police Department, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Teeter, E. H., Chairman, Jacksonville Civil Service 
Board, Florida. 

Terry, Charles W., Senior Personnel Technician, 
Alabama State Personnel Department, Mont- 
gomery. 

Thompson, Mrs. Helen, Assistant Director of Per- 
sonnel, Atlanta Civil Service Board, Georgia. 

Thompson, Miss Hilda P., Executive Director, 
Pennsylvania Employment Board, Harrisburg. 

Travers, L. B., Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Trestman, Israel, Personnel Assistant, Louisiana 
State Department of Civil Service, Baton 
Rouge. 


Van Arsdale, B. C., Secretary-Examiner, Civil 
Service Board of Louisville, Kentucky. 

Van Arsdale, Mrs. B. C., Louisville, Kentucky. 

Van Pelt, Alexander, Associate Regional Personnel 
Adviser, Farm Security Administration, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 


Walker, Emory E., Personnel Director, Lakeland 
Civil Service Board, Florida. 

Wallace, Gill, Deputy Director of Personnel, Ten- 
nessee Department of Personnel, Nashville. 

Walton, Robert E., Acting Merit System Super- 
visor, Illinois Merit System Council, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

Warren, Kent, Member, Jacksonville Civil Service 
Board, Florida. 

Watters, Bruce W., Commissioner, St. Petersburg 
Civil Service Commission, Florida. 

Watters, Mrs. Bruce W., St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Wilder, Miss Pauline, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Wilson, T. F., Director of Personnel, U. S. Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

Wilson, Mrs. T. F., Washington, D. C. 

Wolfrey, W. T., Chief of Administrative Service 
Division, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Woodell, Maurice, Chief of Business Management, 
West Virginia State Department of Public 
Assistance, Charleston. 

Worke, R. H., Jr., Clerk, Nashville Civil Service 
and Pension Board, Tennessee. 

Young, E. B., Personnel Officer, U. S. Bureau of 
the Budget, Washington, D. C. 

















COURT DECISIONS 


EDITED BY H. ELIOT KAPLAN 





ConFLICT OF STATE AND LocaL LAws— 
LEGISLATIVE INTENT 


en question of whether a city charter civil 
service provision is superior to a conflicting 
civil service statute is usually resolved by re- 
sort to familiar principles of statutory con- 
struction. It must be borne in mind that a city 
charter is, after all, merely another type of 
state statute, distinguishable from general laws 
in that it applies to one particular municipal- 
ity. But in the absence of state constitutional 
limitations, such as home rule provisions, the 
state legislature may always alter civil service 
provisions contained in a city charter. Whether 
the state has in fact altered such a provision 
can be determined only by a careful reading of 
the charter provision and the subsequent stat- 
ute claimed to effect the change of the charter 
provision. In Ebbert v. Tucker, 15S. E. (2d) 583 
(W. Va.), a city charter provision provided for 
the adoption of a city civil service ordinance 
applicable to the fire and police departments of 
the city, and to be administered by one local 
civil service commission. It was contended that 
the local ordinance passed pursuant to this 
charter provision was ineffective because of 
conflict with other specified state statutes. Dis- 
tinctions were made, as follows: 

1. Subsequent to the enactment of the 
charter provision, the state legislature passed a 
general civil service statute applicable to city 
police departments. The general statute was 
inconsistent with the terms of the charter pro- 
vision. ‘The court found a clear legislative 
intention to repeal the charter provision re- 
lating to the police department, since the sub- 
sequently enacted general statute specifically 
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provided for the repeal of prior inconsistent 
acts. Thus, the court ruled that city police de- 
partment employees were governed by the gen- 
eral civil service statute, and not the charter 
provision. 

2. With respect to city firemen, the charter 
provision providing for a local civil service 
commission was found to conflict with a prior 
general state civil service law. But here the 
court deemed the charter provision to be oper- 
ative, since it was the latest expression of the 
legislative will. 

(Editor’s Note: The court did not hold that 
a city ordinance always prevails over an incon- 
sistent statute. The ordinance here was passed 
pursuant to a city charter provision, which was, 
of course, of equal weight with other state stat- 
utes. Thus, it was the subsequently enacted 
charter provision which was held to prevail 
over the prior, inconsistent civil service stat- 
ute.) 


ScoPpE OF ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATIONS 


T IS an established principle that adminis- 

trative rules and regulations must at all 
times conform to constitutional and statutory 
mandates. In Sokolove v. Board of Education 
of the City of New York, 29, N. Y. Supp. (2d) 
581 (Sup. Ct., Sp. Term) an action to compel 
the New York City Board of Education to ap- 
point petitioners as teachers of home econom- 
ics in the city high schools was defended by 
resort to a Board regulation allowing teach- 
ers holding other licenses, and who are com- 
petent to teach home economics, to be assigned 
to teach that subject up to fifty per cent of their 
time. The court deemed the regulation to be 
a violation of constitutional and statutory civil 
service provisions. The regulation ignored 
the requirement of Section 872, Subdivision 5, 
of the New York State Education Law, which 
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specifies that appointment of eligibles to va- 
cancies shall be made only from among persons 
holding licenses in the position to be filled. 
The court also viewed the regulation as violat- 
ing the state constitutional provision that civil 
service appointments shall be made according 
to merit and fitness, to be ascertained, so far 
as practicable, by competitive examinations. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CONVICTED FELONS— 
EFFECT OF PARDON 


HE Iowa civil service statute prohibits the 

employment of any person convicted of a 
felony. In Slater v. Olson, N. W. 879 (Lowa), 
the plaintiff's application for a civil service 
examination was rejected by the Civil Service 
Commission of the City of Des Moines for the 
reason that he had been convicted of the crime 
of stealing an automobile—a felony. The 
plaintiff sought to review the action of the 
Commission, pointing out that he had been 
given a full pardon by the governor, and argued 
that the effect of the civil service provision is to 
encroach upon the exclusive constitutional 
power to pardon lodged in the governor. ‘The 
court agreed that to interpret the civil service 
statute as applying to “one who has received a 
full pardon would render it unconstitutional. 
...” The court pointed out that the pardoning 
power is, by the state constitution, vested “ex- 
clusively in the governor, and, because of the 
division of the powers of government by... the 
Constitution, neither the judiciary nor the legis- 
lature may interfere with or encroach upon this 
constitutional power lodged in the chief execu- 
tive of the state.” A pardon, stated the court, 
involves more than a mere relief from a prison 
term. A pardon also “exempts . . . from ad- 
ditional penalties and legal consequences in 
the form of disqualifications or disabilities 
based on his conviction. Undoubtedly the 
legislature may prescribe qualifications for of- 
fice but the power must be exercised subject 
to the right of the pardoned man to be exempt 
from additional disabilities imposed because 
of the conviction.” 


CORRECTION OF ERRORS IN RATING 
EXAMINATIONS 
N THE basis of State ex rel. Dunn v. 
Elliott, 6 Wash. (2d) 426, 107 Pac. (2d) 
915, the Washington Supreme Court has again 
affirmed the right of a municipal civil service 
commission to correct errors in grading ex- 





amination papers even after the identity of the 
applicants has become known. (State ex rel. 
Haley v. Elliott, 117 Pac. [2d] 197 [Wash.].) 
As indicated in the Dunn case, the Seattle city 
civil service rules specifically recognize the right 
of the commission to correct errors, and “it is 
equally clear . . . that the rule contemplates 
that corrections in grading may be made after 
identification.” (107 Pac. [2d] 919). 

The petitioner, Haley, a competitor for the 
position of city police sergeant, made the fur- 
ther complaint that the commission allowed 
six applicants to take firearm tests from two 
to four weeks after the others had taken it, 
“at least three of the six ultimately receiving 
higher grades than the appellant.” These 
favored individuals, the petitioner claimed, 
were in a position “to find out in advance what 
types of targets would be used and what the 
distances would be. They had time to prac- 
tice. They did not have to shoot under the 
same competitive conditions as the other con- 
testants.”” The court held that the record did 
not show clearly that the grant of additional 
time to certain contestants made any material 
difference, for “the entire record indicates that 
the civil service commissioners acted in good 
faith, for what they considered sufficient reason. 
The appellant has failed to show that, their 
conduct of the shooting tests was arbitrary or 
capricious.” 


CERTIFICATION PROCEDURE 


Pennsylvania civil service statute provides: 

“Wherever any vacancy shall occur in any 
civil service position in (the) city, the city 
council shall make written application to the 
president of the proper board, who shall forth- 
with certify to the city council, in writing, the 
four names on the list of applicants for such 
position having the highest percentage.” One 
of such four is to be nominated by the director 
of the department in which the appointment 
is to be made, and the nomination is‘to be ap- 
proved by the city council. In the case of Detoro 
v. City of Pittston, 21 Atl. (2d) 114 (Pa.), the 
procedure of the city civil service board in sub- 
mitting a certified list of nine names to the city 
council to fill five vacancies, was held proper, 
and in substantial compliance with tlhe statute. 
The court was impressed with the fact that the 
five appointees (to the position of policeman) 
were the first five on the eligible list established 
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by the civil service board. The court said: “If 
a series of certifications in separate groups of 
four had been made preliminary to the nomi- 
nation and appointment of one eligible person 
for each vacancy, it is possible that the sixth, 
seventh, eighth or ninth person on the list 
might have received the nomination and ap- 
pointment.” ‘Thus, the court ruled that a city 
policeman, who had been appointed in the 
manner described above, acquired permanent 
civil service status, and could be removed only 
after charges followed by a hearing as required 
by the law. 


EXPIRATION OF ELIGIBLE LIST 


HE charter of the city of Los Angeles pro- 
vides that “names of candidates on the 
register of eligibles for promotion shall be 
stricken therefrom after they shall have re- 
mained thereon two years without re-examina- 
tion.” In Clementine v. Bd. of Civil Service 
Commissioners, 117 Pac. (2d) 369 (Cal. Dist. 
Ct. of App.), it was held that a writ of manda- 
mus would not issue to compel a certification 
from an eligible list, where the two year period 
had already run at the time the court was pre- 
sented with the question on appeal. The argu- 
ment that the time limit provided in the 
charter should be suspended pending an ap- 
peal, on the ground “that as a practical matter 
an eligible list will expire before a final de- 
termination of the dispute upon appeal,” was 
held without merit. It is a matter of common 
knowledge, stated the court, “that the appel- 
late courts of this state have, on proper ap- 
plication and adequate showing, advanced for 
hearing and immediately determined any case 
where such disposition was necessary in order 
to preserve the rights of parties litigant.” 
(Editor’s Note: See, however, Matter of 
Krause v. Singstad, 275 N. Y. 302, where the 
parties had stipulated that certain petitioners’ 
rights should be preserved pending appeal.) 


PROBATIONARY APPOINTMENTS BY 
ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATION 


HE right of a city civil service board to 
formulate rules providing for probationary 
periods of appointment was upheld in State 
ex rel. Sharp v. Lee, 3 So. (2d) 372 (Fla.). The 
civil service provision of the city charter auth- 
orized the civil service board to adopt rules 


providing for appointment and employment 
in all positions in the classified service based 
on merit, efficiency, character and industry. 
The charter provision was held to authorize 
the rule providing for probationary appoint- 
ments. The court upheld the demotion of a 
civil service fireman prior to the expiration of 
his probationary period of employment. “The 
delegation by the Legislature of power to 
formulate, promulgate and adopt a code of 
rules and regulations on the part of the ad- 
ministrative officers and boards is well settled 
in Florida,” stated the court, “and is sustained 
by several decisions of this Court, as well as 
by many other jurisdictions.” 


VALIDITY OF EMERGENCY APPOINTMENTS 


RULE of the municipal civil service com- 

mission of the city of Columbus, Ohio, 
authorizes temporary emergency appoint- 
ments, without compliance with regular civil 
service provisions “during the period of 
emergency, but in no such case for a period 
exceeding thirty (30) calendar days.” A city 
ordinance authorized the emergency appoint- 
ment of a Special Investigator, who was to 
serve “during the pleasure of the city council.” 
However, after the Special Investigator ap- 
pointed pursuant to this ordinance had served 
for a thirty day period, the city council re- 
pealed the ordinance, thus terminating the 
employment. In State ex rel. Holloway v. 
Rhodes, 35 N. E. (2d) 987 (Ohio), the court 
ruled that the employee had been validly ap- 
pointed for a thirty day emergency period, 
pursuant to the commission rule, so that he 
was entitled to his salary for that period. While 
it would have been more appropriate to have 
stated in the first ordinance that the appoint- 
ment was only for thirty days, “rather than 
providing that the service should be at the 
pleasure of Council, yet we think it is proper 
to say that the employment was temporary and 
for a period of thirty days.” 

(Editor’s Note: An interesting sidelight of 
the decision is the court’s recognition of the 
fact that even a city legislative provision must 
in some cases comply with an administrative 
rule. This is undoubtedly because the rule was 
passed pursuant to state statute, and therefore 
is deemed to have the force and effect of a 
statute. Thus, it is superior to a local ordi- 
nance.) 
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SENIORITY CREDIT IN PROMOTIONAL 
EXAMINATIONS 


N THE case Russell v. Kern, 29 N. Y. Supp. 
(2d) 572 (Sup. Ct., Sp. Term), the refusal of 
the New York City civil service commission to 
rate the service records and seniority of those 
candidates who did not pass the written part of 
a promotion examination was held reasonable 
and proper. Section 16 of the New York State 
Civil Service Law provides that “promotion 
shall be based . . . upon the superior qualifica- 
tions of the person promoted as shown by his 
previous service, due weight being given to 
seniority.” This provision however, must be 
read in connection with the state constitutional 
requirement that appointments and promo- 
tions are to be made according to merit and 
fitness, to be ascertained, so far as practicable, 
by competitive examination. The court held 
that “if, as petitioners contend, persons who 
failed to obtain a passing mark on the written 
competitive examination, may nevertheless at- 
tain places on the eligible list for promotion by 
reason of the ratings obtained by them for rec- 
ord, seniority, training and experience, promo- 
tion may often be achieved merely by reason of 
the passage of time and the acquirement of a 
good seniority rating. Manifestly inferior can- 
didates may obtain promotion on the basis 
solely of a good seniority rating.” The court 
distinguished the case of Sweeny v. Kern, 262 
App. Div. 828, 28 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 763, in 
that in the Sweeny case “the passing mark 
had been fixed as that of the twentieth highest 
candidate taking the competitive examination, 
instead of being fixed at an absolute percent- 


” 


age. 


LACHES IN ASSERTING RIGHTS 


N ORDINANCE of the City of Orange, 
New Jersey, required appointments to the 
office of patrolman to be made from the city 
body of “chancemen.” In Albert v. Caldwell, 
21 Atl. (2d) 782 (N. J.), the court ruled that 
no legal injury resulted until actual appoint- 
ment had been made of a patrolman who had 
not been a chanceman. Thus, any question 
of laches on the part of chancemen who were 
entitled to civil service appointments is to be 
determined from the time of actual appoint- 
ment of those who had not been chancemen, 
and not from the time the civil service ex- 
amination was held. “For as we view the 


matter,” stated the court, “no legal wrong was 
done to the chancemen by examining others 
with them, or indeed until the ordinance was 
violated by the actual appointment of an out- 
side candidate not a chanceman, where there 
were chancemen eligibles who had passed the 
examination.” 


STATUS OF INCUMBENT TRANSFERRED FROM 
ExEMPT TO COMPETITIVE CLASS 


HREE specific civil service problems were 

considered in a recent decision by the New 
York Supreme Court, |Rohr v. Kenngott, 29 
N. Y. Supp. (2d) 988 (Sup. Ct., Erie Co., April 
29, 1941), aff'd 29 N. Y. Supp. (2d) gg2 (July 2, 
1941). The three poinits were as follows: 

1. Scope of the state fivil service. 

A cashier in the Mortgage Tax Bureau of 
the Erie County Clerk’s office was held to be 
within the civil service of the state, despite the 
fact that he was paid by the county clerk out 
of mortgage tax moneys collected by the county 
clerk. Section 2 of the New York state civil 
service law defines the civil service of the state 
as including all offices and positions of trust 
or employment in the service of the state ex- 
cept such offices and positions in the militia. 
“Petitioner was certainly doing work ordered 
by the state and paid for out of public moneys,” 
the court held. “The fact that he was paid by 
the County Clerk or appointed or removed by 
him did not take his position out of the state 
civil service.” 

2. “Covering-in” upon transfer of position 
to competitive class. 

The fact that the cashier did not pass a com- 
petitive examination when originally ap- 
pointed, since the position was then in the 
exempt class, does not deprive him of competi- 
tive status privileges upon the subsequent 
transfer of the position to the competitive class, 
stated the court: 

If one be legally appointed to a position where it is 
deemed impracticable to hold an examination to deter- 
mine fitness, and thereafter it is decided that such an 
examination would be practicable, and the position is 
placed in the competitive class, the original appointee’s 
continuation to hold that position is not violative of 
the constitution because that continuation is not an 
appointment or promotion. [The state constitution re- 
quiring competitive examinations, where practicable, 
applied to “appointments and promotions.”] The peti- 
tioner was legally appointed and continued to be en- 


titled to the protection of the law after the reclassifica- 
tion of his position. 
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3. Dismissals of exempted cashiers. 

Nevertheless, the court upheld the summary 
dismissal of the petitioner, for Section 22 of 
the New York state civil service law, prohibit- 
ing removals without notice of reasons therefor 
and opportunity to the employee to answer, 
expressly does not apply to the position of 
“cashier . . . of any official or department,” 
so that the petitioner cannot seek the protec- 
tion of this section. (The section excepts from 
its provisions deputies, private secretaries and 
cashiers.) Section 25 of the civil service law 
prohibits dismissals of any employee in the 
classified service because of political opinions 
or affiliations, and petitioner claimed he was 
removed for political reasons. However, 
earlier court decisions have held that this sec- 
tion has no application to employees in the 
exempt or non-competitive classes. The court 
therefore argued by analogy that cashiers were 
also not intended to be included within the 
protection of Section 25. 

(Editors Note: See Byrnes v. Windels, 193 
N. E. 248 [N. Y.]; Sommerville v. Williams, 
111 N. E. 252 [N. Y-}.) 


ABOLITION OF POSITION OCCUPIED BY 
VETERAN 


HE District Attorney’s office of New York 

County employed sixty civil service process 
servers. ‘Twelve of these positions had been 
placed in the exempt class by the Civil Service 
Commission, and the remaining forty-eight 
positions were in the competitive class. In a 
re-organization of the District Attorney’s of- 
fice, the twelve exempt positions, and twenty- 
three of the positions in the competitive class, 
were abolished. At the same time other new 
positions of messengers, investigators, etc. were 
created, which were placed in the non- 
competitive class. Five of the dismissed process 
servers were honorably discharged war veterans, 
and brought action to compel their reinstate- 
ment, or appointment to the newly created 
positions, “taking the place of the positions 
heretofore held by your petitioners. . . .” 
(Meenagh v. Dewey, 286 N. Y. 292, 36 N. E. 
[2d] 211 [July 29, 1941].) 

Section 22 of the New York Civil Service 
Law grants special rights to honorably dis- 
charged soldiers: “If the position . . . held by 
any such honorably discharged soldier . . . 
shall become unnecessary or be abolished for 


reasons of economy or otherwise, the said 
honorably discharged soldier . . . shall not be 


discharged from the public service but shall 


be transferred to any branch of the (civil) 
service for duty in such position as he may be 
fitted to fill.” The petitioners argued that, 
although, they had been appointed as process 
servers, they had been for a considerable length 
of time performing work far beyond and un- 
related to the title of their positions. The peti- 
tioners argued further that since this work was 
within the province of the new positions 
created in the District Attorney’s office, and 
they had demonstrated their fitness for the new 
positions, they had the statutory right to be ap- 
pointed to such positions. 

The court rejected the argument. The state 
constitution requires appointments to be made 
according to merit and fitness, and the civil 
service law must always be read in connection 
with this provision. Thus, an honorably dis- 
charged soldier “is not entitled to transfer or 
appointment to such a position (‘as he may be 
fitted to fill’) unless, in manner authorized by 
the Constitution, he has shown his fitness to 
fill the position.” Evidence that the petitioners 
had been performing out-of-title duties is not 
evidence that they were actually fitted to per- 
form those duties in accord with the constitu- 
tional requirement. “No person can be said 
to be fitted to fill a position who has not previ- 
ously been appointed in manner permitted by 
the Constitution to a position which would 
permit him lawfully to perform the duties 
which he might be called upon to perform in 
the new position,” the court held. “Thus an 
honorably discharged soldier, appointed to a 
position under the title of process server, re- 
gardless of whether such position was in the 
exempt or in the competitive class, has no right 
to be transferred to a new position which in- 
volves duties different from those appropriate 
to the title of process served which the honor- 
ably discharged soldier could lawfully perform 
under his original appointment.” 

The court ordered a new trial to decide 
“whether the petitioners . . . by evidence that 
they have satisfactorily performed, duties ap- 
propriate to the position of process server to 
which they have been appointed, have shown 
fitness to fill any vacant positions in the com- 
petitive class. . . . Even such evidence would 
not show fitness for positions classified in the 
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non-competitive or exempt class because it is 
not practicable to determine the necessary 
qualifications for such position by objective 
tests.” 

(Editor's Note: See McNamara v. Holling, 
282 N. Y. 109, 25, N. E. (2d) 867, reviewed in 
July, 1940, issue of Public Personnel Review, 
page 52, for right of transfer to similar posi- 
tions as provided by Sec. 22 of New York Civil 
Service Law.) 


LAy-OFFS—PROCEDURAL REQUIREMENTS 


HE act of a city chief of police in sending 

notice to civil service policewomen in- 
forming them that their services were ter- 
minated because of inadequate budget pro- 
visions was held ineffective to accomplish a 
valid dismissal in Childress v. Peterson, 117 
Pac. (2d) 336 (Cal.). No action of the city 
council had been taken to abolish the positions. 
This was one of the methods prescribed by the 
city charter. “Conceding that the council 
could have brought about a dismissal by either 
general or special appropriation eliminations, 
coupled with an intent on the part of a ma- 
jority of the councilmen to dispense with plain- 
tiffs services, the evidence shows that such 
purpose was not accomplished because the 
appropriation for police salaries had not been 
made at the time the notices of dismissal were 
sent, and as later made it was not inadequate,” 
the court stated. “Neither was it exhausted at 
the time of trial of this cause.” The action of 
the chief of police could not effect a dismissal, 
since it did not comply with the procedural 
requirements set forth in the city charter, 
which provided: “Whenever it becomes neces- 
sary to reduce the number of employees in a 
given class, the appointing authority shall, 
prior to such impending reduction, notify the 
Personnel Director of the number of positions 
in the class to be vacated, indicating the reasons 
therefor. The Personnel Director shall there- 
upon furnish the appointing authority the 
names of the employees in the order such lay 
off shall be effective.” 

(Editor's Note: The courts have generally 
held that positions may be abolished even 
where appropriations have been made therefor 
if the department in good faith finds there is 
no need for continuing the position. The 
court here construed the specific charter re- 
striction.) 
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SENIORITY RIGHTS AFTER RESIGNATION 
AND REINSTATEMENT 


HE New York civil service rule that lay- 

offs because of abolition of positions must 
be made in the inverse order of appointment 
was held not applicable to a civil service em- 
ployee who had resigned from the service and 
was later reinstated; that is, the employee could 
not use the date of his original appointment to 
claim seniority over another employee ap- 
pointed after the petitioner’s resignation, and 
before his reinstatement. ‘The resignation of 
the petitioner operates to separate him from 
service,” stated the court, citing Civil Service 
Law, Section 19. “There is nothing in the 
petition to indicate the existence of any rule 
either of the local Municipal Civil Service 
Commission or of the State Civil Service Com- 
mission as to the effect of reinstatement follow- 
ing resignation. In Matter of Marcus v. Inger- 
soll, 266 N. Y. 359, 194 N. E. 855, the Court of 
Appeals said that reinstatement might have 
the effect of wiping out the resignation and 
renewed service might be traced in unbroken 
line to original appointment. Since then the 
Appellate Division, Third Department, in 
Schwartz v. Brandt, 261 App. Div. 83, 24 
N. Y. S. 2d 885, held that separation from the 
service caused by resignation cancelled all 
priorities and rights.” Doering v. Hinriches, 
29 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 832 (Sup. Ct., Special 
Term). 


AUTHORITY OF MAYorR TO REQUEST 
SUSPENSION 


HE action of the Mayor of the City of 

New York in calling to the attention of 
the Municipal Civil Service Commission the 
improper conduct of a civil service employee, 
and in asking the Commission to suspend the 
employee pending a hearing and determina- 
tion of the charges, was held not an usurpation 
of the Commission’s functions, nor a depriva- 
tion of the Commission’s freedom of action. 
In Guinier v. Kern, 29 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 822 
(Sup. Ct., Sp. Term), the court stated: 

The Mayor, as the chief executive officer of the City, 
is authorized by the provisions of the Charter and by 
every standard of proper official conduct, to keep him- 
self informed of the acts and doings of subordinate 
officials and their employees. It is his duty, where im- 
proprieties and offenses are brought to his attention, to 
cause them to be investigated and to direct that appro- 
priate action be taken upon them by the proper author- 
ities. 
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REMOVAL FOR COMMUNIST AFFILIATION 


HE Pennsylvania Superior Court, in Pawell 

v. Unemployment Compensation Board of 
Review, 22 Atl. (2d) 43 (Pa.), recently upheld 
the dismissal of employees appointed under 
the civil service section of the state Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Law, for the reason that 
the employees had signed a nomination paper 
of the Communist Party, and had also at- 
tempted to conceal that fact. This was held to 
constitute “delinquency or misconduct in his 
duties,” which is a ground for dismissal under 
the statute. Commenting on this phase of the 
problem, the Superior Court stated: 

Courts have long recognized and have taken judicial 
notice that Communism, as a political movement, is 
dedicated to the overthrow of the government of the 
United States ... by force and violence. . .. Recent legis- 


lation . . . provides that even where employment is 
under civil service, an employee who advocates “un- 


American or subversive doctrines” may be dismissed - 


from service on that ground. Though the legislature 
has spoken only since the dismissal of appellants and 
the Act is not applicable here, we are not prepared to 
say that the power to dismiss Communists from public 
service must rest upon legislative grant. In every em- 
ployment there are implied covenants and conditions 
in addition to those specifically appearing in the con- 
tract... it hardly can be said that an employee who 
is awaiting the occasion to destroy his employer’s busi- 
ness or burn his warehouses has not violated his im- 
plied covenant of reasonable loyalty. . .. 

In answer to the claim that the purpose of 
civil service legislation is to remove political 
affiliations as a cause for dismissal, the court 
stated that this “refers to politics in its narrow 
application to groups with legitimate aims and 
not to movements political in a broad sense, 
which advocate destruction of government by 


violence.” 


REMOVAL FOR POLITICAL SOLICITATIONS 


N INTERESTING and salutary applica- 
tion of merit system principles is noted in 

a late opinion of the Pennsylvania Superior 
Court, Hawkes v. Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Board of Review, 21 Atl. (2d) 485 (Pa.). 
The Pennsylvania Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Law provides for a “System of unemploy- 
ment compensation to be administered by the 
Department of Labor and Industry . . . with 
personnel . . . selected on a civil service basis.” 
The statute further provides for summary dis- 
missal of employees “for delinquency or mis- 
conduct in his or her duties under this act.” 
The petitioner, appealing from an administra- 
tive decision dismissing him from his employ- 
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ment in the Unemployment Compensation 
Bureau, had been found guilty of soliciting 
funds for a political campaign from employees 
holding subordinate positions. The court, not- 
withstanding the absence of an express statu- 
tory provision forbidding political solicita- 
tions, nevertheless held the petitioner’s actions 
to be sufficient evidence of official misconduct 
to justify a dismissal. The court stated: 

We assume that the legislature of 1936, in establish- 
ing a system of unemployment compensation with offices 
all over the state, intended in good faith, to prevent, by 
the inclusion of Section 208, entitled “Civil Service; se- 
lection of personnel” etc., this new branch of the State 
Government from being used for the creation of a 
“spoils system,” to which appointments would be made 
as rewards for political activities, with the resulting 
evils of inefficiency, corruption of the electoral fran- 
chise, and political assessments. . . . Freedom from ob- 
ligation to contribute to any political fund or to render 
any political service is a principle of civil service laws 
which necessarily carries with it the corollary that no 
person in the service has any right to use his official 
authority or influence to coerce the political action of 
any person or body. 


REINSTATEMENT AFTER CHANGE IN COMMIS- 
SIONERSHIP 


N THE Matter of Rox v. Doherty, et al, 
284 N. Y., an interesting situation is pre- 
sented, involving dismissal, reinstatement, dis- 
missal and further reinstatement of a detective 
in the Police Department of Saratoga Springs, 
New York. The petitioner was suspended from 
duty by the then Commissioner of Public 
Safety in August 1939. On November 22 (after 
the next city election) written charges of neg- 
lect of duty were served upon the suspended 
detective and he was removed on December 6. 
The Public Safety Commissioner was defeated 
in the November election and on January 1, 
1940, at the beginning of his term, the newly 
elected Commissioner attempted to reinstate 
the petitioner as detective. Thereafter the peti- 
tioner instituted a proceeding for review of the 
removal by the former Commissioner seeking 
to annul the dismissal. A proceeding was 
brought against the newly elected Commission 
and the ex-Commissioner was joined as a party 
defendant because the ex-Commissioner had 
“wrongfully removed him.” No affirmative re- 
lief was asked against the former Commissioner. 
The new Commissioner did not appeal, but 
the ex-Commissioner appealed from the lower 
court’s order commanding reinstatement of the 
petitioner. Passing on the right of the former 
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Commissioner to maintain such appeal the 
court stated: 


Former Commissioner Doherty has now appealed to 
this court. Since the appellant was no longer an officer 
of the city when application was made by the petitioner 
for an order reviewing his dismissal by the appellant and 
since by that order the appellant was not directed to 
leg any act and since no costs have been imposed 

y that order against him, he had no legal interest in 
maintaining the order made at Special Term and he 
was not an aggrieved party with right to appeal to the 
Appellate Division. True, there was finding against him 
that his order of dismissal, though perhaps based on 
good motives, was arbitrary and not the ‘result of an 
honest and just consideration of both the charges and 
the answer,’ but the appellant urges more strenuously 
that his determination may not be reversed on such a 
ground, citing People ex rel. Kennedy v. Brady (166 
N.Y. 44) than that the finding is not based upon suffi- 
cient evidence. The rule has long been established that 
a board or officer whose determination is subject to 
judicial review ‘can neither appeal from an order of 
the court reversing the proceedings nor be heard on 
appeal.’ (People ex rel. Breslin v. Lawrence, 197 N.Y. 
607; People ex rel. Burnham v. Jones, 110 N.Y. 509.)” 
(People ex rel. Steward v. Railroad Commissioner, 160 
N.Y. 202.) Even where an officer is properly made a party 
to such proceedings while still in office, an appeal taken 
in his name after he has ceased to hold office and with- 
out authorization from his successor must be dismissed. 
(People ex rel. Walker v. Ahern, 200 N.Y. 146.) 

We are asked to distinguish these decisions on the 
ground that, since they were rendered, the Legislature, 
by chapter 526 of the Laws of 1937, has enacted section 
1290 of article 78 of the Civil Practice Act, which pro- 
vides that ‘whenever necessary to accomplish substan- 
tial justice a proceeding under this article may be main- 
tained against an officer whose term of office has expired.’ 
Even before new article 78 was enacted by the Legis- 
lature, the appellant, under the provisions of old section 
1292 of the Civil Practice Act, would have been a proper 
party to a proceeding for the review of his determina- 
tion even though he no longer held office, and section 
1290 has made no change there. Such a former officer 
does not, however, act as a representative of the public 
and is not authorized to represent the interests of the 
public. That duty has developed upon those who now 
hold office and even in a case where there might be 
room for the argument that the interests of the public 
would be served by an appeal, the appellant may not 
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perform the duties which have devolved upon them. 
He had no right to appeal either to the Appellate Divi- 
sion or to this court. 


LEGAL NOTES 


N Allen v. McKinley, 117 Pac. (2d) 342 
(Cal.), the court affirmed the decision of 
the lower court, Allen v. McKinley, 109 Pac. 
(2d) 429 (Cal. Dist. Ct. App.) and adopted 
the lower court opinion. 


In Rhodehamel v. Civil Service Board of 
City of Oakland, 117 Pac. (2d) 349 (Cal., Oct. 
3, 1941), the court affirmed the decision of the 
lower court, Rhodehamel v. Civil Service 
Board of City of Oakland, 109 Pac. (2d) 436 
(Cal. Dist. Ct. App. Jan. 22, 1941), on the 
opinion of the lower court. 

(Editor’s Note: Both of the opinions in the 
above cases are noted in 2 Public Personnel 
Review 240-241, July, 1941.) 


A certification of a city patrolman could not 
be revoked in the absence of proof that the 
appointment was procured through such fraud 
as to make the appointment illegal abinitio. 
Marinick v. Valentine, 30 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 15 
(Sup. Ct., Sp. Term). 

A per curiam opinion in O’Brien v. City of 
Rome, 29 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 456 (App. Div.), 
affirms the settled principle that “‘a person who 
accepts an appointment to a civil service posi- 
tion in a municipality has no vested right 
which entitles him to maintain an action for 
breach of contract against the city upon a re- 
duction properly made in his salary.” 

(Editor's Note: See Matter of Thoma v. 
City of New York, 187 N.E. 470, for the general 
rule in New York.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Position-Classification in the Public Service. A 
report submitted to the Civil Service As- 
sembly of the United States and Canada by 
the Committee on Position-Classification and 
Pay Plans in the Public Service. Ismar Ba- 
ruch, Chairman. Civil Service Assembly. 
Chicago. 1941. xx, 404p. $4.50. 

There is available at last, on general sale, a 
printed book devoted to position-classification. 
In their day, the early mimeographed manuals 
served their intended purpose—limited circula- 
tion among the then-few practitioners. Now, 
however, the ever-widening use of position- 
classification as a tool of personnel administra- 
tion calls for a durable exposition of its phi- 
losophy, principles, and methods. Happily, 
this has been accomplished by a committee 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Baruch with 
the result that the lucid style and clear organi- 
zation of ideas characteristic of his earlier 
writings have been preserved. However, it 
should be emphasized that the book is the 
product of a committee chosen from among the 
most reputable names in public personnel ad- 
ministration. A remarkable job of editing has 
blended any divergence which may have ex- 
isted among members of the committee, so that 
the reader’s impression is not only that of har- 
monious style and expression, but unity of 
ideas as well. 

Pleasing to the academic reviewer is the cop- 
ious documentation, especially when con- 
trasted with the practitioner’s normal aversion 
to footnotes. A decided impression is created 
that a very earnest attempt has been made to 
cover existing pertinent literature. The fre- 
quency of citations from the writings of indus- 
trial management would seem to indicate that 
public and private personnel administration 
have more in common than may have been 
supposed. 





The present volume deals with pay and 
compensation only indirectly, that subject 
being left to a separate report now being pre- 
pared by the same committee. This is in line 
with the professional personnel credo that 
position-classification and _salary-standardiza- 
tion should not be confused; that compensa- 
tion is only one of several personnel matters 
facilitated by classification. One must admit 
strong logic in this thesis and agree that it 
tends to place classification in the stronger 
perspective which it deserves; yet realism can 
hardly evade the conclusion that classification 
means pay to most people not in the personnel 
field. ‘To one whose contact has been as a civil 
service commissioner and lay student, the ef- 
fort at strict and formal separation at times 
seems strained. 

The mechanics of classification are set forth 
in some detail. Indeed, the work can, and un- 
doubtedly will be, widely used as a manual for 
those working in the field. It should prove 
especially timely in training the hundreds of 
personnel people needed currently by the 
civilian defense agencies. In addition to the 
ways and means of putting positions into 
proper categories, there is sound advice on how 
to administer and operate a classification sur- 
vey. Especially appropriate are the observa- 
tions relative to human relations—how to get 
people into their proper “pigeon-holes” with 
a maximum of accuracy and a minimum of 
anguish. 

One sometimes feels that this public rela- 
tions factor is not faced by the average admin- 
istrator as squarely and courageously as its 
importance merits, for most over-all classifica- 
tion surveys create an apprehensiveness among 
employees which they refer to vernacularly as 
the “jitters.” If the proposals are ultimately 
tied up to a pay plan which must be adopted 
by the legislative body, employees will fre- 





















quently exert pressure to prevent its adoption, 
thus perpetuating the bad personnel practices 
which it was hoped to correct. 

The easy way to rationalize this outcome is 
to blame the reactionary obtuseness of the 
employee groups; but the hard and correct 
path is the democratic one of conference, de- 
liberation and training. The legislative body 
will ordinarily adopt any reasonable proposals 
which have strong employee support. That is 
why classification technicians should be trained 
in public relations, for they are the ones who 
normally carry on the personnel department's 


contacts with line officers and employees. 


Major personnel purposes will seldom be 
achieved if the “control” concept sets the 
mental cast for the central personnel staff. 
Control there must be, but it is best achieved 
when the other fellow does not recognize it as 
such. 

In dealing with that vexed question of what 
to do with the employee working out of his 
proper class, the desirable solution suggested 
is to requalify him administratively if the law 
permits. Such action must, of course, be based 
upon a history of having performed the duties 
over a period of time sufficiently long to merit 
such action; and it must be surrounded by pro- 
cedural safeguards against abuse. One of the 
surest ways to wreck a splendid classification 
scheme is to require incumbents to qualify by 
competitive tests or by noncompetitive tests 
which they fear to be punitive. 

The report recommends that amendments to 
the classification plan be made by administra- 
tive action rather than legislative action—an 
absolutely sound proposal as far as it goes. 
However, this is the point at which the prac- 
tical weakness of the ideological separation of 
classification and compensation is revealed. If 
every individual pay change has to go before 
the legislative body, the classification process 
may be embarrassed; and such a situation ex- 
ists widely in local government. The only 
remedy is some device whereby the legislature 
can retain democratic budgetary control with- 
out tampering with the pay of individuals or 
individual classes. 

Teachers of political science should be urged 
to read the section on British classification. 
The text books of a generation ago led Amer- 
ican students to believe that the British civil 
service was divided into three or four broad 
classes, such as administrative, executive, and 
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clerical; and that this was inherently good, 
whereas our system was inherently bad. Now 
we learn that the British service has the hun- 
dreds of specialized classes similar to ours, and 
that the so-called “Treasury classes,” hitherto 
referred to as representing the British civil 
service, constitute a relatively small portion of 
it. It is time that American students lose their 
inferiority complex relative to American ad- 
ministration when contrasted to British. In 
recent years we have made tremendous strides, 
some of which may effectively challenge British 
usage and achievement. 

Lacking competence to render the crafts- 
man’s judgment on the technical aspects of 
classification, this reviewer can nevertheless 
praise the committee’s report with consider- 
able confidence. It blends sound philosophy 
with mechanics, emphasizing the progressive 
management aspects, always placing tech- 
niques in their larger environmental setting. 
The writing is polished and reading is easy, 
especially in view of a subject matter which 
can hardly be called popular. Above all, a 
book written by and for practitioners has uti- 
lized the methods and devices of sound scholar- 
ship to the benefit of each. 

JouN M. PFIFFNER 


School of Government 
University of Southern California 


Measurements of Human Behavior. Edward B. 
Greene. Odyssey Press. New York. 1941. 
777P- $3.50. 

This is a good, solid elementary text on 
testing. The slant is toward educational and 
psychological measurement. Of the approxi- 
mately 700 titles listed in the 29 page bibliog- 
raphy, not one deals directly with the public 
personnel situation; not one.flows from study 
of civil service data. 

There is, however, much in the book to in- 
terest the public personnel technician and ad- 
ministrator. Mr. Greene, who is Assistant 
Professor of Psychology at the University of 
Michigan, has covered the psychological and 
educational test literature quite thoroughly 
and has presented a rather comprehensive 
treatment of materials many of which have 
considerable suggestive value in civil service 
examining. 

The book is divided into three parts. The 
first, dealing with basic considerations in meas- 
urement, surveys the various types of test 
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methods which are in use and sketches the 
relevant statistical and conceptual funda- 
mentals in examinations. The second part, 
concerned with “instruments and results,” de- 
scribes a number of tests and scales and indi- 
cates applications which have been made of 
these devices.. The third part, “persistent 
problems,” summarizes the evidence on the 
effects of practice on test scores, the measure- 
ment of growth and senescence, the use of the 
standard deviation in scaling scores, the evalu- 
ation of judgments, and the determination of 
the relative influence of environment and he- 
redity in the development of individuals. 

Designed for use in mental test courses in 
psychology or education departments, the text 
demands a good deal of insight on the part of 
the reader for the purpose of rejecting outright 
applications to public personnel of some of the 
basic principles of psychological and educa- 
tional testing and of modifying others substan- 
tially to fit them into the civil service examina- 
tion framework. 

For example, there are grave dangers in the 
easy procedure of taking standardized tests and 
incorporating them into a public service selec- 
tion battery. It is questionable, also, whether 
research evidence yielded by analysis of special 
groups such as students is immediately helpful 
in the solution of civil service test problems. 
Major, perhaps, among the other difficulties of 
accepting whole-heartedly this type of book as 
a guide to public personnel examining is the 
fact that desirable public relations are a prime 
factor in the establishment of effective proce- 
dures for the civil service agency. 

But, judiciously read, the book offers a good 
deal of potential assistance to the public per- 
sonnel worker. [Illustrative is the arresting 
report cited in the chapter on practice effects 
on test performance indicating “that the aver- 
age person at the end of the training was sur- 
passing the best person’s scores at the 
beginning of training.’”” Generalization to the 
relation between civil service test ratings and 
cram school preparation or provisional em- 
ployment is not warranted by the experimental 
conditions of the study; yet, the conclusion, in 
general line with other investigations, is one 
which ought to disturb agencies fond of using 
‘eadily practiced items, e.g., completing nu- 
merical series like: 1 39 5 — — 

To the experienced technician, the book 
may be a bit irritatingly academic. On the 
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other hand, the public personnel literature is 
amost barren of technical test research studies 
so that, perforce, the technician must resort 
for comprehensive treatments of examinations 
to texts peripheral to his own field. This book 
is one of the better texts available to the civil 
service examiner. . 
NorMAN J. POWELL 


Civil Service Commission 
New York, New York 


Labour Supply and National Defence. Studies 
and Reports, Series C (Employment and 
Unemployment) No. 23. International La- 
bour Office, 3480 University Street, Mon- 
treal, Canada. (U. S.: 734 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C.) 1941. 245p. $1.00. 


In Mein Kampf, Adolph Hitler condemned 
the Republican government of Germany for 
its public servants in whom “Party regularity 
has come to take the place of ability and apti- 
tude, and a self-reliant, independent character 
is a hindrance rather than a help,” and points 
out that part of the strength of the old imperial 
Germany was to be found in its “incompa- 
rable body of civil servants.” In words which 
seem strange coming from such an author, he 
writes, “For in the long run, government sys- 
tems are maintained not by pressure or force, 
but by faith in their goodness and in the truth- 
fulness with which they uphold and promote 
the interests of a people.” 

Labour Supply and National Defence points 
up rather effectively Mr. Hitler’s words. It 
develops the great need for efficient operation 
of a government during times of peace as well 
as war. It underscores the importance of a 
positive collaboration of the public, the em- 
ployer, the worker and the government in 
order that economic organization may be di- 
rected towards “meeting the needs and secur- 
ing the welfare of the common man.” Pierre 
Waelbroeck, Chief of the Employment and 
Labour Conditions Section, International La- 
bour Office, who prepared the book, compares 
the methods used in Germany and Japan with 
those of other major world powers in solving 
the problems of labor supply that are raised 
by the rapid execution of vast national defense 
programs and describes policies referring di- 
rectly to the regulation, distribution, and 
mobilization of labor supply. 

The problems discussed in this book are di- 
vided into four groups: “In the first place, it 
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is essential to determine an optimum alloca- 
tion of man-power between industry and the 
armed forces in order to prevent the expansion 
of the latter from depriving the economic sys- 
tem of indispensable labour, and, in particular 
from paralysing the production of armaments. 
Secondly, workers who are engaged in essential 
industries must be prevented from migrating 
to non-essential industries or from being at- 
tracted unsystematically from one undertaking 
to another owing to competition for their serv- 
ices among employers in essential industries. 
Thirdly, additional workers needed by muni- 
tions industries must be prepared by training 
or retraining for employments in these indus- 
tries. Lastly, with the expansion of the means 
of production for defence, all available labour 
reserves in every sector of the population of the 
country must be mobilised to make maximum 
production possible: unemployed workers, 
workers whose skills are not fully utilised in 
their present jobs, workers employed in non- 
essential industries which could or should be 
curtailed, persons not ordinarily in the em- 
ployment market, and foreign workers.” 

Personnel administrators and others will 
find useful material relating to methods of 
overcoming labor shortages under the major 
headings of (I) Allocation of man-power be- 
tween the armed forces and industry, (II) The 
control of employment, (III) The vocational 
adaptation of labour supply, (IV) The mobil- 
isation of labour resources, (V) Information— 
inventory of labour supply and requirements, 
and (VI) Organisation—administrative and 
special machinery for cooperation with em- 
ployers and workers. 

Mr. Waelbroeck warns policy and law mak- 
ers against placing restrictions on the right to 
hire employees unless an efficient personnel or 
employment agency is established which can 
supply applicants. An inefficient personnel 
service which is unable to meet the legitimate 
needs of an employer, if it insists upon its pre- 
rogatives, will soon be accused of being arbi- 
trary. “On the other hand, if it gives way to 
. .. moral pressure and relaxes its control, the 
whole procedure of obtaining official consent 
in advance may turn into a useless and cum- 
bersome formality.” 

Other pertinent bits from this book are 
significant: 

Experience both during the last war and dur- 
ing the present war has made it clear that over- 
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long hours almost inevitably lead in the final 
analysis to results which are contrary to those 
anticipated. 

Recent studies of the structure of unemploy- 
ment have shown that as a rule the proportion 
of unemployed is smaller among skilled work- 
ers than among other groups. 

If employers are to give, and if workers are 
to ask for training programs in ample time to 
meet emergency needs, it is essential above all 
to convince them of the need for it. 

The greater the skill of a worker, the longer 
his experience, and the higher his age, the 
more the worker will resist a change of oc- 
cupation. 

The workers’ attitude toward labor supply 
policies will be more favorable if the actual 
measures have been prepared by the unions 
or with their direct help. Even in countries 
which forbid free organizations of workers, it 
is necessary to take into account the wishes of 
individuals. 

Most countries have provided some guaran- 
tee of future reinstatement in civilian life to 
workers called for military service. For the 
same reasons, measures should be devised to 
reinstate workers in their previous employment 
or to provide them with alternative employ- 
ment on the termination of their service in war 
industry. 

And finally, the preservation of the health 
of all workers in the nation is probably the 
most important complement of all labor sup- 
ply policy. 

Ross POLLock 


U. S. Civil Service Commission 
Washington, D. C. 


Power of Municipalities to Enter Into Labor 
Union Contracts—A Survey of Law and 5x- 
perience. Charles S. Rhyne. National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers. Washi 
ington. 1941. 78p. $2.00. 


One of the most interesting and important 
current problems in the field of public law has 
to do with the relationship of government 
organized labor unions seeking to enter tlt 
governmental field. The National Institute 
of Municipal Law Officers has performed * 
valuable service in compiling a digest of opi 
ions from various jurisdictions covering tit 
power of municipalities to enter into collectiv’ 
bargaining agreements with labor unions. T)i 
material covers primarily the conclusions 0! 
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attorneys general and city attorneys in answer 
to an Institute questionnaire, and official opin- 
ions rendered in localities where the question 
has arisen. Court decisions related to the 
problem are also included. However, in only 
one case, an opinion in the Circuit Court of 
Illinois, has the question been squarely pre- 
sented. 

The conclusion reached by the Institute is 
that municipalities have no power to sign col- 
lective bargaining agreements. The principal 
reason advanced is that to do so would be an 
unlawful delegation of power to labor unions 
to control municipal government, and that it 
might place in their hands the power to deter- 
mine the selection, tenure and compensation 
of employees. It seems clear that agreements 
of such scope would be held invalid by the 
courts. However, to your reviewer, it does not 
necessarily follow that the courts will exclude 
all contracts between municipalities and em- 
ployee organizations or labor unions. There 
is a possible area within which the munici- 
pality might contract without delegating its 
essential powers. As the National Civil Service 
Reform League’s Committee on Government- 
Labor Relations has pointed out, there are 
substantial problems related to the administra- 
tion of employment laws and _ regulations 
affecting compensation, hours of work, 
promotions and discipline, for the solution of 
which there should be adequate machinery 
established in the public service. In the de- 
velopment of such machinery it may well be 
that the employee organizations and labor 
unions are destined to plan an important role. 
While the courts will undoubtedly invalidate 
contracts similar to those entered into between 
private industry and labor unions, matters 
related to the administration of employment, 
it is felt, may well be within the “contractual” 
power of the municipality. The legal opin- 
ions upon which the conclusion of the Insti- 
tute’s report is based, do not preclude negotia- 
tions between government and its employees 
in this area, which might have the practical 
effect of agreements to be carried out by rule, 
regulation, declared policy or mutual agree- 
ment. Whether we call these procedures 
“contracts” or not is unimportant except pos- 
sibly in a technical legal sense. 

Cyrus C. PERRY 


National Civil Service Reform League 
New York, New York 


Collective Wage Determination. Z. Clark Dick- 
inson. The Ronald Press Company. New 
York. 1941. 640p. $5.00. 


Professor Dickinson has attempted to cover 
in 640 pages the field indicated best by his 
complete title: “Collective Wage Determina- 
tion—Problems and Principles in Bargaining, 
Arbitration, and Legislation.” On Page 440 
we find the following formulation of “the great 


999, 


hope of ‘union-management cooperation’ ”: 


to work together to protect the future as well as the 
present of the industry, by seeking constantly for effi- 
ciency methods which (at each step) best reconcile 
the interest of labor, employers, and consumers. 

Throughout the book we find this same fine 
objective viewpoint: What is best for labor? 
For employer? For society? In dealing with 
these tremendous problems the author finds 
little time to deal with the mechanics of col- 
lective wage determination. Here we have no 
manual of procedure for conciliators, arbitra- 
tors, or impartial chairmen. The machinery 
of collective action in America, in England, 
in Australia, in totalitarian regimes, in war 
and peace, in government and industry, in con- 
tract making and contract interpreting—all are 
well illustrated. You will look in vain, how- 
ever, for a job analysis of the position of con- 
ciliator or arbitrator. 

The vital concern of the volume is with the 
principles which underlie the solution of 
employer-employee differences. What are these 
principles? What do employers and labor 
unions and politicians think they are? How 
do present attitudes differ from those of the 
past and the'future, and what lessons can his- 
tory supply for our present needs? After care- 
ful, laborious research the findings are pre- 
sented in scholarly but by no means pedantic 
fashion. The purist is defied with innumer- 
able “‘and/ors’’; scientific management is found 
to have been “domesticated” early by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company; “oldest mechanical 
trade unions still see in most branches of per- 
sonnel administration the horns of the devil 
of Taylor’s scientific management,” and so on. 
This picturesque language is used to express 
courageous convictions, never to conceal their 
absence. On certain issues the reader is given 
the opposing arguments and a confession of 
lack of investigation which precludes judg- 
ment. 

Twenty-one chapters are set within a five-part 
framework. ‘The Survey of the Field” is fol- 
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lowed by “Factors Commonly Invoked in 
Collective Wage Adjustment,” where we learn 
(p. 110) that “The practical result of eliminat- 
ing entirely voluntary purchase and sale of 
labor would be intolerable regimentation 
under governmental authorities.” “Wages 
and Industrial Fluctuations” include seasonal 
change, technological unemployment, and a 
highly realistic and optimistic review of busi- 
ness cycles. In Parts Four and Five we find 
contrasted private collective bargaining and 
the social and industrial consequences of pub- 
lic legislation in labor relations. Again we are 
reminded of the significance of the phrase, 
“political economy.” We note that wage 
controls lead to price fixing, though not neces- 
sarily in the direct and calamitous way pic- 
tured by some enemies of wage and hour 
legislation. 

Now and again we have a glimpse of Utopia 
under laissez-faire, only to be rudely reminded 
that “because we have seen that legal wage 
regulation is a world-wide response to modern 
industrial and social conditions, we need not 
consider laissez-faire as a practical alternative.” 

With a whole world at war may we not 
question this easy mode of dismissing non- 
governmental solutions of wage rates and other 
economic problems? Isn’t competition of men 
for jobs a first essential of a wage dispute or 
of an international dispute? And do not men 
compete for jobs under employers because they 
are shut off (through privileges granted to a 
minority by legislation) from the resources of 
an inestimably rich planet? We can admit the 
soundness of the author’s treatment of col- 
lective wage determination under present con- 
ditions without dismissing as an impractical 
alternative an economic solution that would 
abolish the “impractical” privileges which 
underlie a good deal of industrial and inter- 
national unrest. 

JOHN STEVEN 


Personnel Commission 
Los Angeles City Schools 


BOOK NOTES 
Third Edition. 


Personnel Management. 


Walter Dill Scott, Robert C. Clothier, Stan- 
ley B. Mathewson, and William R. Spriegel. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. New 
York and London. 1941. 589p. $4.00. 


The shifting emphasis in industrial relations 
and the emergence of new techniques in per- 
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sonnel administration within the last ten years 
makes a complete revision of this standard text 
extremely timely. This third edition presents 
a comprehensive outline of up-to-date prin- 
ciples, practices, and instruments in the im- 
portant relationships of management, work, 
and workers. The revision includes a discus- 
sion of modern personnel practices and proced- 
ures, supported by a detailed survey of 231 
companies employing more than 1,750,000 
workers. Comparisons on a percentage basis 
between the personnel practices of these com- 
panies in 1930 and 1940 are set forth graphi- 
cally in the appendix. While designed pri- 
marily for use in private industry, the book 
contains a considerable amount of material 
that should be of interest to those in the pub- 
lic personnel field. 


How to Interview. Third Revised Edition. 
Walter Van Dyke Bingham and Bruce Vic- 
tor Moore. Harper and Brothers. New 
York. 1941. 263p. $3.00. 


In the third revised edition, the authors 
have expanded and augmented many sections 
of this standard work. In the light of in- 
creased research activity in the field, findings 
have been included which serve to make the 
book more practically informative than either 
of the other editions. Sections on oral examin- 
ing in civil service agencies have been added, 
with adequate statement of the problems con- 
fronting examiners and suggested procedures 
for solutions. A chapter devoted to public 
opinion polls and commercial surveys clearly 
illustrates the importance of skill in interview- 
ing techniques and helps lead to the over-all 
conclusion that the interview has become in- 
dispensable in those areas of business and 
social contacts in which human relations are 
uppermost. 


Explorations in Citizenship. Proceedings of the 
Citizens’ Conference on Government Man- 
agement. Edited by A. D. H. Kaplan, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 1941. 
$3.00. 

From June 17 to June 22, 1940, the Citizens’ 
Conference on Government Management met 
at Estes Park, Colorado, for a presentation of 
papers and a general discussion of govern- 
mental problems. This report of the meeting 
includes papers under the general topics of 
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Measuring the Quality of Government, Con- 
serving the Credit of Our Local Government, 
Balancing the State and Local Tax Structure, 
The Function of Citizens’ Groups in Self- 
Government, the Administration of Public Re- 
lief, How Shall Business Be Taxed, and 
Personnel Standards in Civil Service. ‘The 
meeting on personnel standards was divided 
into two subjects: the functions of civil service 
commissions, and the essentials of a workable 
merit system. 


Social Norms and the Behavior of College 
Students. J. Edward Todd. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. New York. 1941. 
igop. $2.10. 

Published as another in the series of Teach- 
ers College’s “Contributions to Education,” 
this study attempts to determine some of the 
relationships of social norms to student behav- 
ior in order to recommend definite procedures 
to improve higher education. It explores the 
pattern of American culture in respect to eco- 
nomic, political, theoretical, social, religious, 
and aesthetic values—and finds that these 
values rank in the order given. An interesting 
array of illustrative cases is presented tracing 
the high school and college careers of persons 
in which one of these values is dominant. Fi- 
nally, the implications of the results of the 
study are stated and analyzed in terms of col- 
lege curricula, admission policies, selection of 
faculty, and the over-all control and direction 
of the institution. 








Addresses on Industrial Relations. Bulletin 
No. 13. Bureau of Industrial Relations. 
University of Michigan Press. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 1941. 93p. $1.00. 


The Bureau of Industrial Relations at the 
University of Michigan sponsors an annual 
conference on current problems in the field of 
employer-employee relations. ‘This publica- 
tion contains summaries of the addresses de- 
livered at the 1941 conference. The addresses 
cover such topics as industrial leadership 
under current conditions, economic problems 
generated by the defense program, recruiting 
and selecting employees in rapidly expanding 
industries, training programs, employee co- 
operation in quality control, and measures af- 
fecting Canadian industry and labor in the 
present emergency. 


Interchanging Ideas Between Management and 
Employees. Harold B. Bergen, J. J. Evans, 
Jr., and Howard A. Marple. Personnel 
Series No. 46. American Management Asso- 
ciation. New York. 1941. 24p. 


Three papers which were read at the 1941 
Personnel Conference of the American Man- 
agement Association are published in this 
pamphlet. They include: “Fundamentals of 
Personnel Administration,” by Harold B. 
Bergen; “Interchanging Ideas Between Man- 
agement and Employees,” by J. J. Evans, Jr.; 
and “The Responsibilities of an Industrial 
Editor,” by Howard A. Marple. 

















ARTICLE ABSTRACTS 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION— 
GENERAL ASPECTS 


1. Emmerich, Herbert. Administrative normalcy 
impedes defense. Public Administration Review 1 
(4) Summer, 1941: 317-325.—With the abandon- 
ment by responsible public officials of the policy of 
appeasement has come the necessity for business, 
labor, government, and the general public to depart 
from normalcy and adapt to conditions in a world 
crisis. Business has had to meet defense production 
needs, with the cooperation of labor, and the gen- 
eral public has accepted selective service, increased 
income taxes and curtailment of consumption of 
material goods. Public administrators must con- 
form to this national trend away from normalcy by 
discarding the habits of mind and the mental 
inertia that were the principal ingredients of nor- 
malcy, by rooting out every vestige of administrative 
normalcy which is impeding or may defeat our 
program of national defense. ‘The approach to ad- 
ministration must be readjusted. Administrative 
normalcy must yield to the needs of total defense. 
Jurisdictional jealousy, particularly between exist- 
ing and emergency agencies, must be eliminated. 
Non-essential programs must be dropped or cur- 
tailed to make way for defense activities. Procedural 
overcoordination must yield to the need of line 
personnel to be able to act. Staff work should be in- 
creased in the area of policy coordination rather 
than procedural perfection, Trained administrators 
in permanent positions must be willing to take the 
risks of job insecurity when called to major defense 
posts. Other administrative habits which are nor- 
mally useful but which need to be curbed now are 
“conferencing,” “memorandizing,” and “chartism.” 
Both authority and responsibility must be delegated; 
no barriers must be created between the public and 
the “administrative profession;” and airing of 
purely administrative problems through newspaper 
columns should end. Many federal agencies have 
re-evaluated their operating habits and have ex- 
pedited their procedures tremendously to facilitate 
the defense program. Still needed is a streamlining 
of position-classification procedures, particularly 
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for low-grade repetitive jobs and in top jobs. Some 
plan must be worked out for the recruitment and 
basic training of large reserves of stenographers 
and typists. Planning officials may need to delay 
long-term perfection and immediately provide 
temporary plans in cooperation with operating 
officials so that the urgent decisions of the moment 
may be as harmonious as possible with long term 
policy. Technical specialists need to be provided 
with administrative assistants trained in federal pro- 
cedure who can shoulder the burden of administra- 
tive detail. The defense organization must be kept 
flexible, with wide latitude for executive discretion 
in creating and changing it to meet changing situa- 
tions. Continuous over-all organization work in 
administration management, of the type being 
undertaken in the Bureau of the Budget, is neces- 
sary. The crisis is presenting to men and women in 
the permanent federal administrative service a chal- 
lenge to meet the needs of the hour. If they can 
prove themselves flexible and resourceful and 
capable of leading rather than following the other 
groups of the country who are adjusting themselves 
to the crisis; if they can secure for public adminis- 
trators increased respect from management and 
labor leaders who are brought in contact with them; 
if they can shake themselves out of old grooves 
and depart from normalcy enough to meet new sit- 
uations in new ways; if they can remain in a posi- 
tion of relative neutrality to conflicting pressure 
groups who are trying to exploit the program for 
their secular ends; then the need for and continu- 
ance of public administration as a career service 
will be proved and assured.—Edgar B. Young. 


2. Mitchell, James M. The role of the public wel- 
fare personnel officer. Public Welfare News 9 (7) 
July, 1941: 1-3.—A brief sketch of the merit system 
movement as it has developed during the past six 
decades is given in order to illustrate the signif- 
icance of the fact that every public welfare agency 
at the state level is now operating under some form 
of merit system. The overwhelming trend in govern- 
ment civil service organization has been toward the 
establishment of a centralized personnel agency 
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largely independent of the departments under its 
jurisdiction. This was due to the philosophy of a 
negative control of spoils-ridden operating depart- 
ments. The task of personnel management has now 
changed from the restriction of political patronage 
to that of a positive management aspect. Recent 
civil service laws have made clearly apparent the 
positive approach toward the merit system and 
show increasing concern about such matters as 
service reports, employee training, employee rela- 
tions, transfer, and promotion problems. The per- 
sonnel agency has adopted a new attitude toward 
the operating department—that of servicing the de- 
partment and helping it in the solution of person- 
nel problems. The closer working relationship is 
illustrated in the appointment of departmental 
personnel officers who assist in carrying out a proper 
personnel program within the department. Apart 
from the federal government, departmental per- 
sonnel programs have been slow in emerging. With 
the development of the state merit systems under 
the amended Social Security Act, the welfare de- 
partment in states which did not already have civil 
service systems is charged with certain technical 
personnel activities that heretofore have custom- 
arily been lodged in the central personnel agency. 
This makes it imperative that the services of in- 
dividuals trained in personnel administration be 
secured by welfare departments if the program is to 
be properly implemented. With the initial work of 
establishing a merit system program now virtually 
completed, there still remains the continuing prob- 
lems of reclassification, adjustment in pay, trans- 
fers, promotions, separations, service reports, per- 
sonnel records, employee welfare activities, etc. 
Unless persons with the necessary qualifications for 
this type of work are appointed and given their 
appropriate place in the administrative family, 
many of the potential benefits of the merit system 
program will remain unrealized.—Harry Albert. 


3. Sheddan, Boyd R. Personnel functions in an 
assistance program. Public Welfare News 9 (7) July, 
1941: 3-5.—This study discusses the respective re- 
sponsibilities and duties of the merit system agency 
and the personnel office of an assistance depart- 
ment. Particular reference is made to Pennsyl- 
vania, where by law four functions are joint 
responsibilities. They are as follows: to classify 
positions; to determine salary ranges; to establish 
minimum qualifications and to make rules and reg- 
ulations for procedure involving demotion or re- 
moval of employees. Both agencies have a definite 
interest, the Civil Service Board because of the 
examining it must do for the positions, the Person- 
nel Department because these functions are of great 
importance in determining whether or not admin- 
istration may be effective. Joint authority is not 
sound but may be successful if there is a willingness 





to evolve a mutually satisfactory solution. The clas- 
sifying of positions and the setting of the compen- 
sation is a cooperative function but since they are 
an integral part of an organizational pattern, and 
since responsibility for their efficient operation rests 
with the Personnel Department, they should be al- 
lowed to determine the pattern of the organiza- 
tion. Examinations and qualifications are definitely 
an area of responsibility of the Civil Service Board, 
but to do this successfully the Board needs from the 
Personnel Office particular information as to the 
characteristics of the jobs and special abilities re- 
quired. Demotional and removal procedure should 
entirely and independently be in the hands of the 
Civil Service Board in order that they may be im- 
partial in their decisions. The procedure on ap- 
peals should be established as the result of the 
experience of the Civil Service Board and the Per- 
sonnel Office with appeal hearings. It is difficult to 
draw the line and catalogue definitely the various 
functions, but the following appraisal is offered. 
Cooperative functions should include job analysis 
and classification, development of compensation 
plans, determination of qualifications, and service 
ratings. Recruitment and examinations are pri- 
marily a responsibility of the Civil Service Board. 
The remaining functions provide an area of opera- 
tion for the Personnel Office: placement; training; 
working conditions; salary changes; transfers; pro- 
motions; demotions; furloughs; and dismissals.— 
Harry Albert. 


4. Starr, Joseph R. The Hatch Act. National 
Municipal Review 30 (7) July, 1941: 418-425.— 
The recent release by the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission of the compilation of extracts of 
letters relating to the Hatch Act indicates its inter- 
pretation of the Act’s provisions. The first act ap- 
plied only to federal employees in the unclassified 
service; the second act in July, 1940 greatly extended 
the scope to include officers and employees of the 
state and local agencies whose principal employ- 
ment is in connection with any activity financed in 
whole or in part by federal grants or loans. Re- 
sponsibility for enforcement of the Hatch Act is 
divided among a number of different agencies: 
(1) the Department of Justice, in cases where there 
is a criminal penalty; (2) insofar as the ban against 
political activity upon unclassified federal em- 
ployees is concerned, the federal department or 
agencies employing them is responsible, the facts 
being determined administratively; and (3) in the 
case of a state or local employee, the federal agency 
having charge of the grant-in-aid or loan is respon- 
sible. Suspicions of violation are to be reported by 
the federal agency. The statute also authorizes the 
Commission to act on the receipt of any other in- 
formation which seems to the Commission to war- 
rant an investigation, allowing complaints to be 
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filed by private individuals or groups. The Com- 
mission has the power to hold hearings determin- 
ing whether there was a violation and, if so, whether 
it warrants dismissal. If the Commission decides 
upon dismissal, it must notify the parties involved, 
and responsibility for enforcement shifts to the 
state or local agency. There is a thirty-day waiting 
period, during which an appeal may be taken to 
the Federal District Court. If at the end of the 
period, the offender has not been dismissed, the 
Commission must notify the federal agency having 
jurisdiction over the funds involved and such 
agency must withhold a sum amounting to double 
the annual salary of the offender. While numer- 
ous agencies share in the responsibility for en- 
forcement, the authority of the Commission is 
paramount in all cases involving state and local 
employees. It determines facts, interprets terms of 
the Act and has a broad rule-making power. The 
Act contains some definite indications as to its 
scope among state and local employees. The pro- 
hibition against the use of official authority in elec- 
tions by persons employed in administrative posi- 
tions applies to employees in all branches of the 
government, while the prohibition against the 
use of official authority by employees below the 
administrative level applies only to employees in 
the executive branch. The term “executive branch” 
has been interpreted broadly to include all depart- 
ments and agencies that are not clearly part of the 
legislative or judicial branches. It does not follow 
that all of the employees of these agencies are sub- 
ject to the Hatch Act, as an examination of the 
terms of the statutes making the federal grants or 
loans may show that some of the employees of an 
agency are not included. The words “principal 
employment” have been interpreted by the Com- 
mission to apply to employment with the state or 
local agency and not to employment that is private 
in character. Persons on temporary, intermittent 
or on a per-diem basis working for an agency, their 
time not occupying a substantial portion of the 
working day and not affording the principal means 
of livelihood, are not subject to the Act except dur- 
ing period of active duty. Interpretation of the 
word “activity” should be kept in close relation- 
ship to the terms of the federal grant providing 
funds for such activity, the specific language of the 
statute or order making a grant being considered 
basic in determining the activity. The size of the 
grant is immaterial in determining the application 
of the Act to employees, nor does the source of the 
employee’s compensation control the interpretation. 
The Civil Service Commission has announced some 
pretty definite opinions of the key passages in the 
Act and some principles which it intends to follow 
in making interpretations, These principles of 
interpretation may be applied to other statutes au- 
thorizing grants or loans to states or local units and 


by the use of these techniques many employees will 
be able to determine to their own satisfaction their 
status under this law.—Ray L. Wilbur, Jr. 


5. Viteles, Morris S. The role of industrial psychol- 
ogy in defending the future of America. The Annals 
216 July, 1941: 156-62.—Any successful  socio- 
economic system must provide those living under 
it with improving material conditions as well as 
the opportunity for intellectual and spiritual ex- 
pression and development. In the future Amer- 
ica, industrial psychology can contribute to both 
of these requirements: first, by developing methods 
for the most effective utilization of labor; second, 
by the study and correction of those industrial 
conditions which cause dissatisfaction, mental con- 
flicts, and maladjustments and are thus an indirect 
source of social unrest and instability. The selec- 
tion and placement of employees offers the psy- 
chologist a significant opportunity to contribute to 
these objectives. The importance of proper initial 
selection is magnified under present labor practices 
because of the difficulty of correcting mistakes, par- 
ticularly under labor agreements which emphasize 
seniority as the basis for reinstatement. Discharges 
for incompetence, which, of course, reflect errors in 
selection, are a common source of labor difficulties. 
Job training is another field for the industrial psy- 
chologist. Of particular importance is the retraining 
of experienced employees to keep them “up” on 
their jobs, especially when technological changes 
require the development of new skills. Studies of 
time, motion, speed, and rhythm of work offer op- 
portunities for the elimination of fatigue, establish- 
ment of proper work methods, accident reduction, 
and similar achievements. However, the most im- 
portant contribution of industrial psychology will 
probably be in studying and developing means to 
strengthen the “will-to-work.” One reason that the 
output of workers seldom if ever equals their capac- 
ity is that too much dependence has been placed 
upon financial incentives. Studies such as those of 
T. N. Whitehead at the Hawthorne plant empha- 
size the importance of the “social situation” as a 
motivating force and the complexity of factors enter- 
ing into work incentives. An important instrument 
for isolating and analyzing such factors is the meas- 
urement of attitudes of workers. The attitude 
studies of H. B. Bergen and E. M. Chamberlin illus- 
trate the possibilities of such studies in establishing 
the basis for a better understanding of general labor 
problems as well as in revealing specific sources of 
dissatisfaction and conflict.—Frederick C. Mosher. 


PERSONNEL AGENCY MANAGEMENT 


6. Avery, Robert S. Civil service and citizen opinion. 
Nat. Municipal Rev. 30 (7) July, 1941: 412-417.- 
The writer conducted a survey in 1940 in Evanston, 
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Illinois, with the following objectives in mind: (1) 
To determine whether people were in favor of 
civil service for city employees and whether they 
were well enough informed to express intelligent 
opinions concerning it; (2) To determine whether 
the public believed that government is likely to be 
more honest and efficient with civil service; and (3) 
To determine to what extent the public was in- 
formed on the work of the Evanston Civil Service 
Commission. The sampling technique used was 
one similar to that employed by Gallup. The ques- 
tionnaire was tried out and thoroughly discussed 
before actual interviewing took place. All ques- 
tions were presented orally by the writer in order 
to maintain a degree of uniformity throughout the 
survey. The various questions, and the public reac- 
tion to each, were as follows: Do you think that 
civil service for city employees is a good thing? 
Yes, 82 per cent; No, 6 per cent; No opinion, 12 
per cent. (The professional and executive groups 
were completely in favor of civil service; unskilled 
laborers were 50 per cent for it while 40 per cent 
responded “no opinion.”) Do you think that all em- 
ployees of the City of Evanston should be under 
civil service? Yes, 39 per cent; No, 45 per cent; No 
opinion, 16 per cent. The third question listed all 
classes of employees employed by the city and re- 
quested the citizen to indicate which classes should 
be under civil service. The results showed that 
62 per cent of those who believed all employees 
should be under civil service reversed themselves 
on this question, checking one or more classes that 
should not be under civil service. On this question 
70 per cent of the entire group were not in favor 
of extending civil service to include all classes. 
Fifteen per cent were for a complete coverage, 15 
per cent had no opinion. Of those opposed to com- 
plete civil service coverage, 63 per cent were against 
including common labor. This opposition was 
based on a misunderstanding; namely, that common 
labor would be required to take a written examina- 
tion. Next highest group to be excluded were the 
positions of Alderman and Mayor. Ridiculous in- 
deed was the idea of the 15 per cent, who believed 
the Alderman and Mayor should be under civil 
service, especially when it was apparent that 14 per 
cent of the college graduates polled were in favor of 
such action. Does civil service insure honesty in 
city government or does group politics working 
behind the scene overshadow all efforts toward hon- 
est administration? Insure honesty, 68 per cent; 
Does not insure honesty, 19 per cent; No opinion, 
13 per cent. As to civil service insuring efficiency 
in government, 80 per cent believed it would, 10 
per cent saw no relationship, and 10 per cent ex- 
pressed no opinion. Jn general are you satisfied or 
dissatisfied with the work that is being done by the 
Evanston City Civil Service Commission? Yes, 28 
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per cent; No, g per cent; No opinion, 63 per cent. 
In conclusion it can be said that civil service is. 
understood primarily as a theoretical concept re- 
lating to efficiency as contrasted to the spoils of 
patronage. Beyond that point the public knows 
little, for results were characterized by inconsistency 
and misunderstanding. If a government unit is to 
be successful in carrying out its promises, it should 
see to it that the public is well informed. Other- 
wise, suspicion arises and a suspicious public spells 
doom to any hope of permanent success. It is 
the task of the civil service proponents to con- 
tinue to educate the public both in the theory and 
practice of administration based upon its prin- 
ciples.—Ray L. Wilbur, Jr. 


CLASSIFICATION; PAY 


7. Burke, Samuel L. H. Pricing the wage or salary 
scale. Advanced Management 6 (2) April-June, 
1941: 86-g0.—In establishing a systematic and or- 
derly wage or salary scale, first the relative difficulty 
and importance of the jobs in the industry must be 
ascertained. The method for this determination 
involves job analysis and the preparation of speci- 
fications, the selection of key jobs, a determination 
of the factors determining the difficulty and im- 
portance of a job, the use of pooled judgment for 
analysis of existing key job pay rates, the prepara- 
tion of a job comparison scale, the use of the job 
comparison scale as a measuring stick for the evalu- 
ation of all other jobs, and checking the resulting 
rates by having over-all or total rate comparisons 
made by individuals who did not take part in the 
detailed factor rating. Since the factor comparison 
method of job evaluation results in “difficulty” 
point ratings which are directly expressed in terms 
of wage rates, a new payroll can be easily computed, 
based on the assumption that all overpaid and 
underpaid jobs be adjusted to the flat wage rate or 
range. The total of this computed payroll should 
not vary appreciably from the existing payroll. A 
scatter diagram should also be prepared to indicate 
the relationship of difficulty points to wages or 
salaries now being paid. The resulting “line of 
best fit,” computed on the basis of the method of 
least squares, when compared with the theoretically 
correct line will show the degree of previous under 
or overpayment of low-grade jobs as compared to 
high-grade jobs, Next, a survey should be made of 
the market wage scale for “anchor” jobs. The data 
obtained from the survey may be plotted in the 
same manner as the data on jobs within the com- 
pany, and the line indicative of the central tendency 
of the survey data may be compared with the line 
indicating that same tendency of rates within the 
company. In the selection of the wage or salary 
level an attempt should be made to pay, as far as 
possible, the same salary or wage per unit of time 








along the entire scale. When a survey indicates the 
necessity of revising the company’s wage scale up- 
ward or downward the original detailed point rat- 
ings need not be altered. The selection of the rates 
for all jobs in the company should be along the line 
of central tendency of all the market data rather 
than the average market rate of any particular job. 
A sudden heavy demand for some one kind of 
skilled worker may force a company to pay higher 
than its standard rate for that work but such depar- 
tures should be labeled, watched, and the rate re- 
duced to its proper relationship with other jobs as 
soon as the temporary conditions have ended. If it 
becomes difficult to hire a majority of workers or a 
general grade of workers, the entire wage scale 
should be reexamined. This formal method of job 
evaluation is only the addition of the scientific ap- 
proach to long-accepted methods to arrive at a 
systematic method for determining wage and salary 
rates and differentials.—Charles F. Parker, Jr. 


8. McNeill, W. K. Formula for wage adjustments. 
Personnel 18 (2) September, 1941: 76-80.—The 
Leeds and Northrup Company has three plans for 
paying extra compensation in years when company 
profits permit: one for production executives; one 
for the sales force; and one for other employees 
(both salaried and hourly-paid). The last of these, 
started in 1937, is called the Supplementary Com- 
pensation Plan. The plan is based on profits after 
provision for certain specified reserves is made. 
The plan is established on a yearly basis and pro- 
vides that employees with an accredited total of 
nine months’ service at the beginning of the fiscal 
year share in the plan in proportion to their “normal 
annual earnings” and “length of service.” Leaves 
of absence are included in length of service. Each 
eligible employee receives a certain per cent of his 
normal earnings. Two or more years of service 
entitle an employee to an additional amount for 
each year of service beyond the first year up to a 
total length of service of eleven years. Employees 
with less than three months’ service are not eligible 
but eligibility is determined on a quarterly basis 
so that persons with three, six, or nine months of 
service benefit proportionately. A sliding scale 
salary reduction plan provides for salary reduc- 
tions in accordance with a definite scale based on 
average net losses of the three months preceding 
such time as reductions are considered necessary by 
the company’s executive committee. To date there 
has been no occasion to use this plan. A Cost-of- 
Living Adjustment Plan uses the quarterly “Index 
of Cost Goods Purchased by Philadelphia Wage 
Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers,” furnished by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics as a basis for paying 
extra compensation whenever the index is higher 
than 99.9. Whenever this index rises one or more 
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full points above 99.0, a weekly payment of extra 
compensation will be made to all employees during 
the ensuing quarter. This extra payment will cease 
when the index falls below 100.0. The present in- 
crease table provides for 1 per cent extra compen- 
sation for each 1 per cent increase in the index. This 
plan will be reviewed if the index reaches 125.— 
Charles A. Meyer. 


g. Unsigned, Wage and salary adjustment pro- 
gram. Personnel 18 (2) September, 1941: 81-84.— 
There are several possible approaches to the wage 
adjustment problem. ‘That approach which is 
limited to bargaining alone has the defect that labor 
asks more than it hopes to get, while management 
offers less than it expects to pay. The resulting 
bargain may result from a power play or a better 
guess on one side, the opposite side remaining un- 
satisfied. Labor may approach the problem by 
raising wages to the highest level prevailing in a 
concern, group of concerns, or locality. Where a 
labor shortage combines with increased cost of liv- 
ing, some concerns are caused to bid up the labor 
market. This tends to cause an ever-rising spiral bor- 
dering on hysteria. Application of pure economic 
theory is tempting but does not help the industrial 
man with a specific wage problem on his hands. It 
is better to establish in your own mind a reasonable 
basis you can apply to the wage question at any 
time, and then sell your employees on the justice of 
the formula—and the facts derived by the formula 
—as a basis for wage adjustments. Separation of 
your plant into classes of labor for which there is 
a supply and demand provides a basis for setting 
base rates. It is then necessary to establish a prin- 
ciple of adjustment such as your willingness to pay 
rates as good or better than the weighted average 
prevailing in the community for classes of labor 
for which there is a supply and demand in the local 
market. The community should be fairly defined 
to include all plants in which your employees could 
obtain employment while retaining the same resi- 
dence. When this is done rates are easily estab- 
lished for those classes in which sispply and demand 
are operative. With such classes as reference points 
a curve can be drawn into which special classes not 
affected or rateable directly by supply and demand 
can be fitted. Such a plan makes feasible the ad- 
justment of rates for individual classes or for any 
combination of classes.—Charles A. Meyer, 


10. Unsigned. Salaries and working conditions in 
police departments. Monthly Labor Rev. 52 (4) 
April, 1941: 817-826.—The survey was based on 
reports from 362 cities with a population of 25,000 
or more. Because of the size of the New York City 
police force, together with its unusually high salary 
scale, this city is reported separately. There were 




















90,703 employees of police departments in these 
362 cities, representing a population over 48,400,000 
on July 1, 1938. The total annual salary budget 
approximated $212,700,000. There were 19 police 
department employees per 10,000 of population, at 
a per-capita cost of $4.39. If New York City is 
excluded, the figures are 17 per 10,000 at $3.74 per 
capita. The average annual earnings decreased di- 
rectly with the size of the city. New York was high 
—$2,940; 12 other cities with a population of 500,000 
or more—$2,355; and 175 cities with population be- 
tween 25,000, and 50,000—$1,907. More than three- 
fifths of the inspectors received $4,050 or more per 
year. All but 2 per cent of the lieutenants earned 
less than $3,050. Five-sixths of the detectives had a 
salary range of $1,250 to $3,050. Large cities paid 
higher salaries than smaller cities. This is very 
clearly shown by a chart. Less than 17 per cent of 
the employees in the New York Department had 
salaries under $2,550. The number of employees 
and the per-capita cost increases with the size of the 
city. Hours of work vary from continuous duty to 
a 40-hour week, the prevailing condition being 8 
hours per day. One day a week off was generally 
provided. ‘Two weeks’ vacation with pay was 
granted in the majority of cities—Francis King. 


RECRUITMENT; SELECTION; 
INDUCTION 


11. Horchow, Reuben. Age and success in civil 
service examinations. Public Personnel Quarterly 
2 (3) Summer, 1941: 105-12.—Until recently, the 
tendency of industry to discriminate against older 
workers in initial employment seems to be growing. 
The increasing demands of our national defense 
problems have checked the tendency to some extent, 
but it is questionable whether personnel agencies 
have rid themselves of this bias. Whether the va- 
rious rationalizations summoned to bolster the 
practice have been proved by critical analysis of 
any mass of data is highly questionable. Civil serv- 
ice commissions have large amounts of examination 
data which might be profitably analyzed. However, 
until their data are so recorded as to lend them- 
selves easily to compilation and tabulation, the time 
and cost of such studies would be prohibitive. And 
so a promising and fertile source of data is left 
largely untouched. Analyses of the tabulations of 
eleven examinations conducted by the Ohio State 
Civil Service Commission indicate that increasing 
age seems to have adverse effect on achievement. 
In all but one of the examinations the median age 
of the eliminated group is higher than that of the 
qualifying group, and in eight of the cases the dif- 
ference is quite significant. Totals for all the exam- 
inations show that 29.4 per cent of the candidates 
in the 21-25 age group were eliminated. This figure 
increased to 46 per cent for the 41-45 age group, and 
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to 65 per cent for those over 61. Further data were 
tabulated for the examinations to show the relation- 
ship between required experience and median age 
of competitors, the percentage of competitors in 
each age group eliminated by each examination, 
and the percentage of competitors eliminated by 
each examination. The median age was computed 
for the highest quarter and the lowest quarter of 
competitors in four examinations. When the age 
differentials between the two groups were tabulated, 
they showed an age differential of 3.6 years for one 
examination, 5.2 for another, 5.0 for a third, and 
2.3 for the fourth. While all of these data would 
seem to indicate that there is an inverse relation- 
ship between competency and chronological age, 
the data are neither sufficiently extensive nor sufh- 
ciently analyzed to make such an assertion with cer- 
tainty. Certain factors, however, lend support to 
such a theory: the examinations were of the objec- 
tive type; none of the examinations included time 
limit tests; the rating given for experience was not 
biased in favor of the younger applicant; and the 
interview was probably biased in favor of the older 
applicants. On the other hand, it has been urged 
that civil service tests, particularly written tests, are 
deficient as techniques for measuring the compe- 
tence of older persons. Furthermore, the examina- 
tions were given in a year of greatly expanding em- 
ployment, and the result might be different during 
the period of depression. A further consideration 
seems even more vital. Generally speaking, compe- 
tent employees tend to be retained in private indus- 
try and persons in their forties and later who have 
demonstrated competence are fairly well adjusted 
and satisfied and have little or no desire to be em- 
ployed or to look for employment in the public 
service. Those in the upper age brackets of least 
competence are, as a rule, much more likely to be 
looking for employment which promises security. 
As a result, we probably find in the upper age 
brackets a much heavier loading of the private “‘re- 
jects”; insecure, unadjusted, marginal people of 
relatively low competence. It is true that in many 
cases “unsuccessfuls” are not of low competence, 
but by and large the “rejects” of private business 
and industry are less desirable than those re- 
tained. These and other comments which might be 
made point to the necessity for a very careful analy- 
sis of the research which should be undertaken in 
this area and indicate the need for great caution in 
one’s reliance on any data, no matter how plau- 
sible-—Charles H. Bentley. 


12. Powell, Norman J. Recruitment in New York 
City. Personnel Administration 3 (10) June, 1941: 
1-5.—The purpose of recruitment is interpreted in 
this discussion to be the enlistment and retention in 
government employment of best qualified persons. 
In the New York City Civil Service Commission, the 













recruitment program emphasizes four variables: (1) 
The attractiveness of the job opening. First, the 
salary level must be high enough to attract qualified 
applicants; however, since it is the budgetary au- 
thority which sets the salary levels in New York City, 
the Civil Service Commission is not in a position 
to control this factor. Secondly, the position must 
offer promotional opportunities; among other meas- 
ures, the Commission has given city-wide promotion 
tests and has in some open competitive examina- 
tions given favorable weights to city experience. 
Finally, the Commission has endeavored in its an- 
nouncements to describe in attractive, understand- 
able language the nature of the work to be done. 
(2) The general attractiveness of the municipal 
service. Recognizing the lack of high prestige of 
public service, the Commission has taken positive 
steps to improve it, including the making available 
to the public of official records, eligible lists, and 
rating keys to objective questions, the presentation 
of regular broadcasts over station W N Y C, and the 
release of a movie, “Merit System Advancing.” (3) 
The nature of the examining process. Since it is 
prohibited by law from setting age limits except for 
specific types of positions, the Commission must 
utilize other parts of the examining process to yield 
the types of eligibles it desires. Its examining policy 
has stressed articulation with the local educational 
system chiefly with reference to emphasizing the 
measurement of capacity and intelligence in en- 
trance jobs rather than stock or cram information 
or the benefits of mediocre experience. Further, 
educational equivalents are very frequently accepted 
in place of experience requirements, (4) The ad- 
vertisement of the job opportunity. The impor- 
tance of this phase of the recruitment program lies 
in the fact that no examining procedure, however 
efficient it may be, can place at the top of an eligible 
list persons superior to those who apply for exam- 
ination. Test announcements are therefore brought 
to the attention of the public through media not 
dissimilar to those employed in ordinary advertis- 
ing. Special mailing lists are used, particularly in 
professional and administrative positions. The 
regular broadcasts of the Commission also carry 
announcements. Similar announcements appear in 
several weekly and daily newspapers and in the 
“Civil Service Bulletin,” a monthly publication of 
the Commission itself. These activities, with the 
exception of the examining process, are organiza- 
tionally the responsibility of the Bureau of Infor- 
mation and Recruiting.—William A. Grelle. 


1g. Powell, Norman J. Research in administrative 
selection. Public Personnel Quarterly 2 (3) Sum- 
mer, 1941: 115-23.—The many specific techniques 
which may be employed in analyzing methods of 
administrative selection may be classified under two 
general headings—spaced groups and expert opin- 
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ion. With the spaced group procedure, the experi- 
menter forms two groups unequal as to administra- 
tive competence or capacity. The two groups are 
then compared in regard to all the factors available 
which appear to possess any likelihood of differenti- 
ating between the groups. The assumption is that 
the variables which distinguish between the groups 
are diagnostic of administrative ability, that the 
factor in question has contributed to the unequality 
and ability of the groups. Those measures on 
which successful administrators perform appreciably 
better than the unsuccessful administrator are 
deemed to be those which characterize uniquely the 
best administrators and combine to form the selec- 
tion instrument. This technique is full of holes 
and replete with assumptions of varying degrees of 
reasonableness. Much depends, in the first place, 
on the nature of the spaced groups. Further, the 
assumption is made that factors which differentiate 
between the groups studied will differentiate be- 
tween good and poor administrators generally. The 
second method, apparently more subjective than 
the spaced group procedure, is the expert opinion 
device. The steps in this second approach involve 
requesting competent administrators to indicate 
what in their judgment comprises an appropriate 
selection instrument and then deciding that what 
administrators hold to be the best selection basis 
is so in fact. As was the case with the spaced group 
method, administrative research based upon the 
judgments of experts makes a number of question- 
able assumptions. The first important issue con- 
cerns the source of the judgment that some admin- 
istrators are superior to others. The use of expert 
opinion, moreover, assumes that the administrators 
will interpret the questions identically, that they 
will say what they think, that each administrator's 
opinion is as good as any others, and that the con- 
sensus of administrative opinion gives an accurate 
index of the optimum selection base. 

The basic research difference in these two 
methods is that the collection and organization 
of data are differently performed. The spaced 
group method does provide checks and controls 
more difficult to achieve with the use of the expert 
opinion method, but when the expert opinion 
method is as carefully controlled, there is little dif- 
ference between the two with regard to objectivity 
of the results. The most promising procedure per- 
haps is a particular combination of both. One 
method would be to make up a form for the written 
selection test, giving hypothetical questions, the 
trait which each question is designed to measure, 
and the proposed weight to be assigned to each 
question type. Precisely the same procedure may 
be employed for the oral test. Before this form is 
distributed among successful administrators, it is 
necessary to formulate a satisfactory basis for sam- 
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pling the total population of administrators. When 
the basis of sampling has been determined, admin- 
istrators may then be asked to give their judgments 
on the desirability of the objectives, the weights, the 
testing procedures, and the like. The judgment of 
successful administrators as determined by some in- 
dex, such as average opinion, would furnish a tenta- 
tive selection base. Those factors that actually do 
differentiate between the spaced groups constitute 
the optimum selection basis. No extensive research 
along these lines has as yet been performed, but it is 
to be hoped that research in this area will be estab- 
lished on a more firm basis and that as a result of 
independent corroborating studies conducted in 
different areas, the problem of determining a sound 
and effective basis for administrative selection will 
be solved.—Charles H. Bentley. 





14. Selby, Clarence D. Educational qualifications 
of industrial hygienists. American Journal of Public 
Health 31 (7) July, 1941: 728-30.—Since it is impos- 
sible and undesirable to create a definite cleavage 
between the general health problems of a commu- 
nity and those which pertain more directly to the 
industrial field, we feel that no steps should be taken 
to separate the training of industrial hygienists 
from the general program of health service. Rather 
should there be created means to emphasize in ad- 
dition to such fundamental training, special courses 
to acquaint the industrial physical, nurse, engineer, 
chemist, and health educator with this particular 
field. The industrial hygienist should have funda- 
mental training in the sciences and the humanities. 
The industrial physician should have a preliminary 
training similar to that of the health officer, and 
after his graduation in medicine should have supple- 
mental training and field experience not unlike 
that of the health officer, with, however, major em- 
phasis in the field of industrial hygiene and en- 
vironmental health. Likewise the industrial public 
health nurse and the public health engineer who 
specialize in the industrial field should possess the 
basic training and experience common to other 
public health nurses and public health engineers, 
to which should be added specialized emphasis in 
the field of industrial service. In general, it may 
be said that in addition to his medical training and 
experience the industrial physician should have the 
following qualifications: a good knowledge of com- 
munity health problems; a knowledge of epidemi- 
ology with special reference to the control of 
communicable and occupational diseases; and basic 
training in physiologic hygiene with special em- 
phasis upon adult health, nutrition, and mental 
hygiene. The industrial public health nurse and 
the public health engineer in industry should have 
broad training which encompasses the same general 
field as described above but with major emphasis 
on those services which fall within their respective 
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fields. The industrial hygienist should be a part 
of the health personnel trained and experienced to 
deal with the broad problems of community health 
service. Such training should be begun in our 
schools of medicine and engineering, carried for- 
ward at graduate level concurrently with field ex- 
perience, and may endure by the creation of re- 
fresher or postgraduate courses which will keep the 
personnel attuned to the newer technical services 
and abreast with the field of public health as a 
whole.—Jack H. Foster. 


PLACEMENT; SERVICE STANDARDS 
AND EVALUATION 


15. McGregor, Douglas, and Knickerbocker, Irv- 
ing. Selling a rating plan. Personnel 18 (1) July, 1941: 
42-48.—An employee rating plan is of no value per 
se; it must be created in response to a recognized 
need of the operating departments. This may be 
manifested in consideration of problems of com- 
pensation, promotion or transfer policies. In all 
of these, information obtained by means of ratings 
can aid in analysis of problems difficult of solution 
if such information were not available. When it is 
agreed that ratings can assist in the solution of a 
problem, the preparation of the details of the plan 
may be left to the personnel director and a small 
committee representing operating departments. 
Most personnel men believe that the way to “sell” 
an organization on a sound rating plan is to induce 
its members to participate in its formulation. This 
is true only to the extent of securing a committee 
to collaborate; it is not true if the committee itself 
is expected to devise the plan. The details of the 
plan should be worked out by a capable personnel 
man and submitted to an advisory committee. The 
committee thus carries the responsibility for the 
plan without enmeshing itself in details which it is 
not equipped to handle. The evolved plan when 
launched should be applied to specific problems 
and not through the medium of a formal report. 
It may be desirable to avoid rating the older em- 
ployees or supervisors. The plan should be ex- 
tended whenever and wherever its application in 
solving a specific problem can be demonstrated, for 
selling is a continuous operation. The committee 
approach diverts attention from the director and 
lends prestige to the program which might not be 
attainable by the director alone.—Charles A. Meyer. 


16. Newton, Thomas G. Supervisors recommend 
own review plan. Personnel 18 (2) September, 1941: 
95-101.—The merit rating plan for hourly employees 
of this company was originally inaugurated to give 
each employee an opportunity once a year at least 
to discuss his performance and future with his 
supervisor. Through discussion of this plan during 
sessions of the Plant Conference Training Program— 
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a medium affording the supervisors a chance to dis- 
cuss their problems and exchange ideas and to pro- 
vide a two-way channel through which opinions 
may pass—it was decided that a plan should be de- 
veloped for rating supervisors. The plan devel- 
oped by the supervisors provides for annual ratings, 
covering both performance factors and personal 
traits. The form contains a job description which 
is used as a reference point in rating the various 
traits. The rating is done by answering a series of 
questions on performance and traits exhibited by 
the supervisors, each answer being amplified and 
supported by statements of actual cases and facts. 
A summary evaluation of the employee is made as 
well as a statement for the individual’s capacity and 
ambition for advancement, Finally, the plan and 
form provide for a statement by the reviewer based 
on all compiled information as to what he can do to 
make the supervisor more effective in his present 
position and in future positions, and what the in- 
dividual himself should do. The forms are re- 
viewed with the rated individual and his reactions 
obtained. The form and system are means to an 
end, the goal being a clarification for each super- 
visor of his status and prospects. Embodying the 
elements suggested by both subordinate supervisors 
and management, the plan is of considerable value 
to both.—Charles A. Meyer. 


TRAINING 


17. Brown, J. L. and Wilgus, George. New Jersey 
trains prison officers. Personnel Administration 
3 (10) June, 1941: 6-9.—Although the civil service 
system was adopted by the State of New Jersey in 
1908, no attempt was made to recruit officers for all 
penal institutions from one general examination 
until the inception of the Prison and Reformatory 
Officers Training School in 1931. Prior to that time 
officers and guards for the state prison and the re- 
formatories were recruited by separate civil service 
examinations. This first school was made up of em- 
ployees recruited through a prison officer examina- 
tion held in 1930 and, being experimental, served 
to show “irrelevant course material, unnecessary 
training procedures and the need for a more care- 
ful selection process by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion.” Two additional schools followed during the 
same year. For the fourth school, twenty-nine in- 
dividuals were selected from an eligible roster for 
Prison and Reformatory Officer resulting from a 
general examination in 1931. The experience dur- 
ing this year proved that the schools were valuable 
in acquainting candidates with “problems, tech- 
niques of administration, and certain essential 
knowledges” but also in creating a “positive morale 
and healthy psychological approach to the work.” 
After a training school held in 1932, the infrequency 
of appointments to positions due to economic con- 


ditions and lack of available funds deferred another 
session of the school until 1937, when thirty-three 
candidates on a large register for Prison and Re- 
formatory Officer were admitted to two different 
sessions, The institutional authorities find less 
time is required for direct supervision of the gen- 
erally desirable employees who have attended the 
training school, and that the presence of trained 
men among older and more lax employees has 
caused an increase in the efficiency of this latter 
group. The training school held early in 1941 in- 
cluded among the course material such subjects as: 
crime statistics, organization and budgeting, courts 
and court procedure, discipline, officer-inmate re- 
lationships, mental levels, psychiatric examination, 
medical problems, juvenile delinquency, officers’ 
reports, classification and release preparation. At- 
tendants at the school received $50.00 per month 
and maintenance, and were held to an intensive 
schedule. A summary of benefits derived from the 
school shows: (1) pre-job training of this nature 
provides supervisors with an opportunity to evalu- 
ate candidates probable job efficiency; (2) the can- 
didates acquire knowledges of definite value that 
can be used on the job; (3) selected candidates ob- 
tain a proper moral and psychological approach to 
the penal problem and their job as part of it; (4) 
the induction period of candidates is shortened and 
personnel problems reduced; and (5) general level 
of job performance of all employees is bettered.— 
Perry Huntley Hoffman. 


WORK TERMS; CONDITIONS OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


18. Cameron, W. H. Reducing plant accidents un- 
der high-speed defense production. Personnel 18 (1) 
July, 1941: 2-13.—The frequency of accidents in in- 
dustry is increasing in greater proportion than the 
increase in employment. Studies which attribute 
this to new or inexperienced employees do not 
define a “new” employee with sufficient clarity to 
indicate the extent of inexperience as a factor in 
accidents. There is no indication as to whether or 
not the men new to the reporting organization had 
previous experience. Accidents should be investi- 
gated to determine if the cause be lack of discipline, 
counsel and training or something else. Many ac- 
cident causes when analyzed including those of 
alleged “accident-prone” employees prove to be 
due to physical defects which would have prevented 
the employee from becoming such if a thorough 
physical examination had been included in the 
selection process. Other accidents result from im- 
proper attitude or lack of knowledge and skill. Cer- 
tain traits will not be apparent until an employee is 
actually on the job. Those traits, including apti- 
tudes and skills which are measurable, should be 
checked during the selection process. Once the 














employee is on the job, supervision and training 
should also be on the job guarding against accidents, 
Careful selection and supervision will probably 
cause the number of “accident-prone” employees to 
diminish. If such an employee appears, the pattern 
of his accidents should be studied and the real cause 
determined. Defense speed-up of industrial work 
is manifested in forms other than actual speeding 
up of the individual worker. Increased production 
creates a problem of storage and housecleaning, but 
if these, together with selection and supervision, are 
adequately handled much of the accident problem 
will be solved.—Charles A. Meyer. 


19. Roberts, Kingsley and Brown, Martin W. 
Meeting the problem of absenteeism due to illness. 
Advanced Management 6 (2) April-June, 1941: 
61-5.—Absenteeism due to illness is costing industry 
more than $60 per employee per year and is costing 
the employees even more. In 1940 while strikes 
caused a loss of about two hours per worker per 
year, absenteeism due to illness resulted in a loss of 
approximately eight days per worker. Ninety per 
cent of the absenteeism is due to non-industrial ill- 
ness. Medical plans to meet this problem have fol- 
lowed no fixed pattern. Their sponsorship is by 
management, employees, unions, medical societies, 
private doctors or cooperatives. They are financed 
by the companies, by the employees, or by both. 
They also vary considerably as to extent and type of 
coverage and the methods of providing the medical 
service (i.e. groups of full-time physicians, panels of 
selected physicians, etc.). Many factors, such as the 
type of work and its hazards, the number of workers 
to be covered, the area in which the workers reside, 
the mobility of the working force, and the adequacy 
of existing medical facilities affect the determina- 
tion of the proper plan for the industry. Smaller 
companies can provide these services through group 
health plans. The objectives of a proper program 
are: (1) improved health of the working force; (2) 
security for the employee against the financial haz- 
ards of illness; and (3) increased efficiency and raised 
production level. Apparent advantages of medical 
plans are: (1) a more intelligent use of medical 
resources; (2) a developing (rather than a break- 
ing down) of family-physician relationships; and 
(3) specialization and coordination of medical serv- 
ices. No categorical answer can be given as to the 
best plan for organization except that employee par- 
ticipation and responsibility, commensurate with 
their contribution toward the support of the plan, 
is essential to its success.—Charles F. Parker, Jr. 


[See also Abstract 10] 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


20. Hersey, Rex B. Labor relations of 1941—co- 
operation vs. dictation. Personnel 17 (4) May, 1941: 
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270-88. Strikes can be avoided without resort to 
legislative enactments. Intensive studies of indi- 
vidual workers in the United States, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Germany have indicated that the 
application of certain principles and practices in 
industrial organizations will reduce or entirely pre- 
vent organized work stoppages. Honest application 
of these principles and practices, and treatment of 
labor as a true partner (the latter being educated 
to assume its proper responsibility), will result in 
labor troubles being reduced to negligible propor- 
tions. Although the individual worker is the most 
important cog in a sound labor relations program, 
there are general plant objectives which cannot be 
neglected. These factors are the ones upon which 
morale is built. Proper placement is essential so 
that the worker can bring to the job the necessary 
qualifications to afford him a feeling of accomplish- 
ment; the employer, in turn, offers him a feeling of 
purposefulness through training or incentive and 
freedom of movement and thought. Satisfactory 
working conditions are essential although they tend 
more to prevent unhappiness than to constitute 
conscious reasons for happiness. Security and satis- 
factory remuneration, the latter determined co- 
operatively by industry, labor and government, are 
essential general objectives. A mechanism of indus- 
trial law to assure protection against unfair treat- 
ment, punishment in proportion to negligence or 
inefficiency, reward in proportion to effort and eff- 
ciency, and mutual recognition of both workers and 
managements rights, must be established to serve as 
guides. These factors when obtained provide the en- 
vironmental situation basically essential for indus- 
trial harmony. Equally important, however, are the 
personality traits of the employee and what he 
thinks of the environmental situation. He must be 
recognized by management as an individual and his 
needs as an individual human must be given the 
treatment to which entitled.—Charles A. Meyer. 


21. Lubin, Isadore. A labor policy for the emer- 
gency. Proceedings of the Academy of Political 
Science 19 (3) May, 1941: 55-64.—Our present 
problem is one of so mobilizing and organizing our 
human and economic resources that essentials of de- 
fense may become available as efficiently and expe- 
ditiously as possible. Any labor policy for the emer- 
gency must center on that single objective. To con- 
vert the go billions of dollars already authorized 
or appropriated into the materials needed for de- 
fense will require approximately 16 million man- 
years of employment divided into the major fields 
of ship construction, aircraft production, ordnance, 
and building construction. The very immensity 
of these figures makes evident the tremendous task 
of labor placement, one essential part of a labor 
policy. Further increasing the placement problem 
is the abnormal nature of the work required; accord- 
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ing to existing estimates only 25 per cent of the 
man-year requirements are for unskilled workers. 
By September 1941, the employment of the highly 
skilled machine tool industry will be twice as great 
as its former peak, 1937. During 1941, employment 
in the shipbuilding industry will increase about 
240,000; by September 1942, another 325,000. In 
all, if the construction and plant facility program is 
realized, approximately 4 million workers will be 
added to industry during 1941. The first essential 
of any defense labor policy must be to make sure 
that sufficient labor with the necessary skill is avail- 
able where needed and when needed, This in- 
volves the mobilization of the now-existing unem- 
ployed labor supply, an increase in the activities of 
federal and state employment services, courses for 
refreshing unused skills, training of workers capable 
of being upgraded, vocational training of new- 
comers for semi-skilled work, a national policy of 
new plant location to utilize to best advantage the 
labor supply, and a well developed policy of sub- 
contracting. The machinery for all this is today 
well established through the labor division of the 
O. P. M., the United States Employment Service, 
the N. Y. A., the C. C. C., the United States Office of 
Education, and the Apprenticeship Division of the 
Department of Labor. One additional aspect of the 
problem requires attention—that of discrimination 
in defense employment against qualified available 
workers because of race or color. The second 
problem for our emergency labor policy is morale. 
The effective realization of our defense needs re- 
quires a wage policy which will enable the worker 
to maintain a proper level of living, but it also re- 
quires a wage policy which is conducive to stability. 
A beginning toward the latter is the establishment 
of a uniform wage structure in the shipbuilding 
industry on the Pacific Coast to eliminate labor 
pirating and migration. Similar arrangements will 
be made in other basic industries. Avoidable in- 
dustrial accidents must be eliminated. In 1940 
alone, in the non-agricultural industries of the 
country, temporary total disabilities caused 46 
million man-days of the idleness. Including per- 
manent disabilities and deaths, 117,000 full man- 
years were lost, and 1941 will show an even greater 
loss, There is ample evidence that once manage- 
ment has determined to eliminate them, such losses 
are for the most part avoidable. Preventive health 
work, too, must be considered. Housing must come 
into an effective labor policy as a factor in excessive 
turnover and loss from illness. Excessive commut- 
ing distances increase fatigue and unwillingness to 
work overtime. There is, also, the entire field of 
“labor relations” affecting morale. Scattered evi- 
dence reveals that more production is lost because 
of workers’ feelings of unfair play, lack of handling 
of grievances and the like than because of strikes. 
An “all-out” labor policy must take into considera- 


tion every factor that bears upon the availability of 
productive man-power. Important as is the strike 
problem, it is insignificant as compared with avoid- 
able idleness caused by other factors.—Kenneth E, 
Dougan. 


22. Unsigned. Seniority provisions in union agree- 
ments. Monthly Labor Rev. 52 (5) May, 1941: 1167- 
1177.—This article is prepared by the staff in the 
Bureau’s Division of Industrial Relations (Depart- 
ment of Labor). “Seniority is the principle of grant- 
ing employees preference in certain phases of em- 
ployment in accordance with length of service.” 
The principle of seniority was early established by 
the railroad unions. This was caused by the fact 
that many of the skilled tradesmen suffered frequent 
short periods of lay-off. The printing trade unions 
were also among the first to advocate the principle 
of seniority. Mass production has introduced con- 
ditions whereby large numbers of unskilled or semi- 
skilled workers are employed in industries that have 
regular periods of lay-off. In the recent unioni- 
zation drive in these industries the principle of 
seniority has been incorporated in most of the con- 
tracts, Unions that are organized in the building, 
construction, clothing, and coal mining industries 
generally make no provisions for seniority. This 
is due to the definite seasonal nature of the work. 
The unions there have tried to meet the situation 
by devising schemes for spreading work. The ap- 
plication of seniority to employment conditions 
raises important and difficult questions for both the 
employer and the union. Such questions must be 
answered as: (1) Shall seniority be considered on a 
basis of entire plant and department, or by occupa- 
tional activity? (2) What is the reaction of the 
junior employee who is a competent workman and 
also a member of the union? (3) To what extent 
shall the competence and ability of the worker be 
recognized? There are a number of advantages to 
the principle of seniority. It does prevent discrim- 
ination in firing and lay-off and prevents favoritism 
in promotions. It reduces the number of voluntary 
quits and for those industries which have short 
periods of lay-off, it also guarantees that an experi- 
enced working force will return to the job, which 
is a real saving to the employer. Most union con- 
tracts recognize a probationary period for new em- 
ployees, and if this probationary period is successful, 
the employee’s seniority starts with the date of his 
employment with the company. It is a general 
practice that seniority lists will be posted at the 
places of employment and be given to union repre- 
sentatives. Generally, provisions are incorporated 
that unless the lists are corrected within a certain 
period, they shall be recognized as official. Seniority 
is generally lost when an employee is discharged for 
cause, when he voluntarily quits his position, oF 
after a period of prolonged lay-off (this period 
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generally being more than twelve months). Loss 
of seniority after a prolonged lay-off is modified in 
some contracts, such as allowing unlimited rein- 
statement after long periods of lay-off providing 
that the employee reports that he is willing to go to 
work by reporting every three months. Other pro- 
visions allow employees who have five years or more 
of seniority to retain their seniority over indefinite 
periods of lay-off. In smaller plants, where the 
jobs are interchangeable, plant-wide seniority 
seems to be the established practice. Departmental 
or occupational seniority is generally the simplest 
for large establishments. ‘This method has its 
limitations in that friction may be caused by the fact 
that older workers are laid off in one department 
while in other departments people with much less 
seniority still have employment. The transferring 
of employees from one department to another raises 
some problems. In some contracts an employee will 
have his seniority only in the department that he is 
in, but may be allowed to return to his previous 
department if his seniority is greater than any one 
there who is not laid off. Some contracts call for 


a combined plant and department seniority system 
in that transfers and promotions are made on the 
basis of department seniority, while lay-offs are 
made on the basis of plant seniority in similar occu- 
pations, Some agreements contain the clause which 
allows exceptions in relation to lay-off as far as 
seniority is concerned, such as workers who are 
declared to be indispensable, or those who have 
exceptional ability. Generally, shop stewards and 
members of grievance committees are placed at the 
head of seniority lists. This is usually done both 
for the purpose of giving protection to the em- 
ployee in such a position and also to have greater 
continuity to the procedures involved in carrying 
out the agreement. : 

As a general rule, re-employment is made in the 
reverse order of the lay-off procedure. Difficulties 
arise in that, when production is being started, dif- 
ferent departments do not take on employees in 
the same order as when they are laid off. The fol- 
lowing of strict seniority is not a frequent practice 
in contracts when applied to promotions.—Francis 
King. 








